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PREFACE 

o 

ThiS book does not purport tri be a purely elemen¬ 
tary treatise.'* Nor, of coupe, is it an exhaustive 
study of Trade Unionism. The compression of so 
east a theme into so small a compass is bound to 
result in many things being left unsaid and in an 
^ill too brief treatment of many important subjects. 

I hope, however, that despite its shortcomings, it 
may yet succeed in giving the reader a dear idea 
of what the Trade Union movement is, and in 
putting him upon inquiry as to what it ought to be. 

I am deeply in the debt of Mr. alid Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, not only^in common with alio the world,^or 
their ■ standard * works —«The History of Trade 
Ifmonim and Industrial Democracy —but also 0 for 
advice and suggestions in the writing of these pages. 
Others whom I have to thank particularly for 
valuable criticism or for information, are 
Frederic Seeling/ <Mjr. G. D. H. Gblep'Mr, W.o 
Stephen Sanders, ajjd my wife, besides, a hos<) of 
Trade Unionist* friend^-zat leasts those j>f France 
agd Belgium, who" have given‘die die greatest 
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----... ^ n 

a 

possible assistance on my visits of investigation in 

their countries. » ( 

•The bibliography in the Appendix contains, as 

will be seen, only the most modern books. eiFhose 

who wish to consult earlier works will do well to 

refer to the elaborate bibliographies in Industrial 

Democracy and The History of Trade Unionisip. 

« 

CJM- LLQ,¥D. 

July 1914. 


Postscript .—The whoie of this volume was com¬ 
pleted shortly before the outbreak of the European 
War. When peace comes, there will doubtless be 
many changes to record in the Trade Union world; 
but at present it would be a waste of time to guess 
at them. I have, therefore, not attempted to alter 
anything that J have written. An account of how 
Trade Unionism stood at the end of the gld epoch 
may perhaps prove of some valu# when the new 
epoch begins. 

C. M. L.* 


December 1914. 
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TRADE UNIONISM 


CHAPTER I 

TRADE UNIOK HISTORY 

The Beginnings of Trade Unionism—The Combination 
Acts—Francis Place—“ SynSicalism ” and Chartism, 
1829-1842. 

Associations of workmen, of one type or another, 
can no doubt be traced far back into history. But 
it would be a waste of ingenuity to try to connect 
the scattered and ephemeral combinations of a dim 
past with* Trade Unions as we knew them to-day. 
Nor is the modern Treble Union, «s it was pnce 
fashionabl! to Suppose, a lineal descendant of the 
mediaeval Craft Gild. A Trade Union is a 
permanent combination of wage-earners for the 
protection or improvement of their conditions of 
employment . 1 The Gilds, which survive to-day^J 
the City Compares of London, were bodies entirely 

1 Technically, an assocjglion of employers maybe a TrlHe Vnion, 
since the statutory definition in the Trade Unioif Act# includes 
“combinations forVegulatin^th^relation#betweenaworkmen and 
masters,” and even i'for regulating the r^anons between mastfrs 
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dominated 'ey Hie master craftsmen; their members 
were masters, or journeymen on their Way to become, 
masters; there was no question of q, wage-earning 
class attempting to protect itself against capitalist 
employers. 

The rise of Trade Unionism in the eighteenth 
century was due to the change which had already 
begun in the organisation of industry The great 
bulk of workers were more and more ceasing to be 
independent producers; for as industry enlarged, 
and it wanted more crpital to start in business, the 
journeyman, unable to accumulate enough, sank 
steadily into the position of a permanent wage-' 
earner. This process was not merely the result of 
the introduction of machinery and the factory— 
the Industrial Revolution of the latter half of the 
i eighteenth century. It war, of course, enormously 
•affected by that;,but it had begun long before. 
Thus, in 1720 ,'we have Tailors’ Unions in' London 
agitating for higher wage! and shorter hours, and 
earl’er still, the woolcombers and weavers in the 
West “confederating how to incorporate thems&ves 
jnto a club”; while combinations bo£h of the 
hrvjnework knitters and the Sheffield cutlers 
preceded the Industrial Revqlutifri. 

and bashers.” (_ But its ordiikry usagijj is confined to workmen 
(including such salaried public servants as school teachers and some 
ejasses of dencaj or c^hfr brain workers, etc.), and it will be used in 
ifo'other sense in this book, 
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Cjjher notable instances of eighteenth-century 
combinations kre found amongst hatters, cord- 
,wamers,*currieii, bfuffimakers, basketmakers, calidb- 
println, cotton-spinners, coopers, sailmakers, coach- 
makers, smiths, bricklayers, carpenters, though many 
of these, in their original form, were more or less 
isolated ‘trade clubs’ of a peculiarly exclusive 
nature, to whpm such phrases as ‘the solidarity of 
labour’ or the ‘Trade Union Movement’ would 
have meant nothing at alL 1 These artisans’ clubs, 
ihdeed, were not engaged ,ii* that life-and-death 
struggle which characterises later periods of Trade 
Unionism; for their members did not -come from 
the most oppressed classes; they were, in fact, the 
aristocrats of the working-class world. Among the 
labourers, as distinct from the skilled craftsmen, 
there was np attempt at organisation. 

The first noticeable effect of the Industrial Re¬ 
volution fs.to d^ive the Workers to Parliament ffor 
protection against the debasement of their standard 

of life. Trade after trade is found appealing to the 

•• 

1 Interesting light is thrown on some of these early pinions by 
the papers o? FrancistPlace. Place himself in 1790 joined thee 
“Breeches Makers’ Benefit Society . . . for tBb support of 
members when sick an^pto bury them when dead.* ’yds club, like, 
many others, was organistd as i benefit club, but its real object was 
that of “supportii% the jkmbers in a strike fifttwagea” *The 
Breeches Makers htatl collected absut £2$% by 1793, when they 
struck and were promptly Afeated, PM. reorganised them 
presently as a Tontine Siek Club. 
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House of'Cortnnons to fix the«wages on which the 
God of Profit was levying a steadilyincreasing toll,' 
Hhe principle of the regulation *of industry by>the 
legislature was not new — indeed, it had hefei an 
accepted policy for many generations. But what 
was new was the rapid and revolutionary change 
that was coming over public opinion—the opinion, 
that is, of the classes who formed jhe Houye of 
Commons. From 17^3 onwards, the history of the 
workmen’s appeals for assistance is a long record of 
rebuffs, with a very occasional exception, as fdr* 
instance in the Spitalfields Acts of 1765 and 1773, 
which empowered the justices to fix and enforce 
rates of wages for the silk-weavers. 1 

From the outset, the influence of the manu¬ 
facturers, as was natural, bore heavily upon Parlia¬ 
ment, and when in 1776 this influence wqs reinforced 
by Adam Smilh’s ( Wealth of Nations , from which it 
appeared that 1 the creed of unrestricted exploitation 
was really a new gospel‘for humanity, the day of 
paternalism was gone beyond recall. 

By the end of the century, the last igmnants of 
old practice of appealing to Parliament in in¬ 
dustrial disputes were swept apAy, and the dread 
and (jontejnpt, in which tht’ ruling classes held 

c 1 It is to lie pbset*n 4 that these Acts were not passed by Parlia- 
Sflent of its own volition, buthnly after serious riots. « 
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the ^workmen, was Crystallised into *the* Combina¬ 
tion Actg of 1799 and 1800. These Acts, the 
most stringent\of thlir kind since the Statutes %f 
Labours four centuries earlier, expressly pro¬ 
hibited all combinations whatsoever. True, they 
purported to affect masters as well as men, but 
in tljds respect they were a dead letter, for no 
employers’ combination ever appears to have been 
molested. 


It is interesting to note that the French Parlia¬ 
ment itself had already taVeif a similarly drastic 
step eight years previously, in the middle of the 
vreat Revolution. In 1791 the Constituent Assembly, 
Irunk with its new-found ‘ political ’ liberty, passed 
without debate the famous Le Chapelier Law, which 
forbade the formation of “ any sort of combination 
)f citizens <rf the same profession or trade,” as being 
fundamentally opposed to the sonstitution. No 
jody of person^, might ifppoint officers or keejf a 
register of membership, or hold discussions or pass 
resolutions, under penalties ranging from a fine*of 
>00francs to being punished for sedition “with 
die utmos* rigour of the law.” A few 'months, 


ater followed another law, expressly forbidding 
ill combinations ‘6# agricultural workmen fpr the 
rarpose of raising *or fixing wage?,• while * in 
1796, under the* Directory,'the pj^r-makers were 
wtually forbidden • by law* to leave their jotW 
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except after giving satisfactory proof of sickness 

or infirmity. 1 

•The Combination Acts marie Ithe,do west pitch o£ 
degradation to which the English working cl&& ever 
tell. It is true that from the fourteenth century 
onwards there were always statutes in forep mgainst 
coalitions of workmen, amply reinforced, whenever 
necessary* by the Common Law doctriye of * restraint 
of trade,’ so that the Acts of 1799 and 1800 were 
not a new departure. But they were far more com¬ 
prehensive than anything hitherto, and their appli¬ 
cation was more rigorous, whilst at the same time 
the workman was deprived of the protection by 
Parliament, which former statutes had not inter¬ 
fered with. During the first quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century the history of Labour is a long record 
of relentless persecution by the employers, of angry 
reprisals by the workmen, and of savage sentences in 
th% Courts. Place tells 1 us that/the, suffering of 
persons employed in the cotton manufacture were 
beyond credibility; they were drawn into combina¬ 
tions, betrayed, prosecuted, convicted, sentenced, and 
monstrously severe punishments ,’nflicte# on them; 
"they were reduced to and kept in the most wretched 

* Repressive legislation qt this'character was continued under 
Napoleon l.,»'.tfder the Restored Monarchy, ufider Louis Philippe, 
and under jjie Second Etnpirei Strikes remained illegal right down 
ito 1864, and if waffitt untiMwenfy years later that the elementary 
*nghtf of Trade Unionism were recognised. 
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staje of existence. r . . Justice wa» entirely out of 
the question ;• the working men could seldom obtain 
ajhearfng before.a* magistrate—never without ^m- 
paUqpce and insult; and never could they calculate 
on even an approximation to a rational conclusion. 

. . . t Could an accurate account be given of pro¬ 
ceedings, of hearings before magistrates, trials at 
Sessions anjl in the Court of King’s^ Bench, the 
gross injustice, the foul invective and terrible punish¬ 
ments inflicted would not, after a few years have 
passed away, be credited og any but the best of 
evidence.” 


Some of these judicial savageries and their authors 
have obtained a lasting notoriety. In 1810 Sir John 
Sylvester, Common Serjeant of London, known 
significantly as ‘Bloody Black Jack,’ condemned 
nineteen printers employed on The Times newspaper 


to terms of imprisonment varying from nine months 
to two /ears, %r “ combhiing and conspiring together 
maliciously to injure their masters and employers by 


quitting their work on account of their demands for 
art* increase of wages not being acceded to.” In 


passing ^sentence, this ornament of the Bench 
harangued the prisoners as though they had Jjjfe 


parricides, obseAgng Jhat “ the frdlju«cy of silfch 
crimes among me* of yoifr class of, life, and ||»ir 
mischievous and dai^ereus tendency Jo ruutsjjpMS 
fortunes of 'tbosg employers vflfffeh % principle of 
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gratitude and lelf-interest should induce you* ( to 
support, demand of the law that a severe example 
shcydd be made of those person^ who^hall Be con¬ 
victed of such daring and flagitious combination^, in 
defiance of public justice and in violation of public 
order.” A few years later seven scissor-grinjlers of 
Sheffield were thrown into gaol for three months 
merely for, belonging to a society,, called Jhe 
‘Misfortune Club,’ which gave out-of-work benefit 
and tried to keep up the customary rate of 
wages. 

In 1818 occurred the monstrous case of the 
Bolton Weavers. A number of delegates had met < 
in a perfectly orderly fashion, actually at the sug¬ 
gestion of certain of their masters, and decided to 
demand an advance of wages. As a result three of 
t them were arrested and received sentences qf one and 
two years' imprisonment for the crime of conspiracy, 
despite the feet that theyvwere support^ at the 
trial by the employers! 

Nevertheless, the Combination Laws by no means 
crushed out Trade Unionism. Combinations still 
persisted,'often in the shape of secret clubs, with 
fehtful oaths and rites, sometimes, where the em¬ 
ployers raised no objections,,mote'*or less openly. 
33^, 4rtjpans c especially i& London and other towns 
: «rol not hard* hit, and^at the r time of the 

repeal in 18&4 there vftere trade societies, often* 
t 
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atiite powerful, existing in practi&tlly % all the chief 
handicrafts. 1 * 

• One othei^trsfhgte fact must be recorded. 'Hiere 
wt2k,*during the whole twenty-five years of the Com¬ 
bination Acts’ operation, no popular movement for 
their Repeal; the patient labours of Place and Hume 
were for the most part carried out in the face of a 
sullen apathy among the working class§s. This in¬ 
difference is no doubt attributable to a variety of 
causes. There was the general lack of organisation, 
without which, as anyorip Wrho is concerned with 
large bodies of men is well aware, it is difficult to 
maintain, or even to create, lasting enthusiasm. 
Moreover, the absence of communications prevented 
widespread and accurate knowledge of what was 
happening. The persecuted cotton operatives in 
Lanarkshire had but little inkling how nearly their 
sufferings were paralleled by tljose of the miners of 
Northumberland, the cfelico-printefs of Lancashire, 
or even the cabinet-makers and other skilled journey¬ 
men of London. The very poverty of the m#ss of 
tfie people, too, was a bar to effective revolt, and 
when, m the gthaustion and misery following tfie 

1 The London cetosrs actually formed a Cnpi In 1821-tfhe 

* Philanthropic Society of •Coopts,’ which has possfssed a con¬ 
tinuous existence ever ^Ince. The master coopts of (haf day do 
not seem to have) cherished anyjbostility^o combinations, for they 
had met their journeymen i#i8l3, and aguHt in |git, in conferqpce, 

• and agreed upon ^list of prices. 
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Peace of 1816, wages fell below subsistence level, the 
strikes of starving serfs that broke out here and 
theiw were only too obviously foredoomed to Idilure. 
Finally, in 1819, came the atrocious ‘Six AcAs,’ 
chastising the people with scorpions where the Com¬ 
bination Acts had chastised them with whips„and 
tile working-class leaders were driven to seek the sajva- 
tion of the popular liberties in larger politmal reforms. 

It was to Francis Place, the tailor of Charing 
Cross, more than to any other man, that the work¬ 
men owed the removal of t^e ban on Trade Unionism. 
In 1814 he began his task of collecting evidence, 
enlisting the sympathies of politicians and economists 
as well as of Trade Unionists, and laying his plans 
for the repeal of the Combination Acts. At last in 
1824 a Select Committee was appointed by Parlia¬ 
ment, with Joseph Hume as chairman, an4 Place in 
the background puling the wires and marshalling 
and aoaching thfe witnesses.* The evidence' was so 
overwhelming that the Coriimittee, despite the pre¬ 
judice and animosity against the workmen with 
which it had started, reported strongly in favouribf 
copplete ffeedom of combination, an$ a Bill jo repeal 
tfife*Acts and legalise trade societies ran through 
Parliament #ithout any opposition! 1 ' 

1 “An Act to repeal ^he Law^ relative ho tly Combination of 
Workmen; anfl fgr othff Purposes herein mentioned ” (1814), 
5 G*». iv. c. 95. 
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The immediate effect was an eenormous crop of 
new Unioife, with strikes, lock-outs and violent di»- 
turBances, ^ In*the next year the House of Commons 
Unpointed another Committee of Inquiry, shamelessly 
packed by the Government and the employers, whe 
apparently intended to use it as a cloak under which 
ta introduce a new Bill for the complete destruction 
®f Trade fjnionism. This danger wa^ averted again 
by the skill and energy of Place, now warmly 
seconded by the Unionists all over the country. 
The testimony of the wprJting-class witnesses, which 
was got in in the teeth of bitter opposition, finally 
overbore that of the masters, and the result was a 
fairly satisfactory compromise in the shape of an 
Act, which, despite certain defects, did effectually 
secure the right of industrial combination. 1 

Place was curiously mistaken in his prophecytas 
to the effects of the new law* He believed that 
the repeal of the Combination ACts would mean the 
disappearance of Tr&de Unions, which “are bttt 
defensive measures resorted to for the purpose of 
counteracting the offensive ones of the masters.” As 

1 “An Act to repeal the Laws relating^ to the Combinajjlh of 
Workmen, and t<f make other Provisions jfi lieu thereof” GS25), 
6 Geo. iv. c. 12c# The Act of 1824 had rflhoved all criminal 
liability of combinatfcns for advance of wag^ or alteration of boon 
of work, and ^veirtpparently legalised violence am? intimidation. 
The 1825 Act left the in^iunity from journal lijbility, bu> rmteA 
rhe two new oflhiiys of “ .nd a ntittHdiK.. * 1 
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% matter of fact, life result was a triumphant burst 
of combinations, some local and for ‘immediate 
objects (such as higher wages, shoitef hcyirs, earlier 
dosing of shops), others of a national scope, like thf 
Steam Engine Makers’ Society, and the Friendly 
Society of Operative House Carpenters and Jojpcrs 
of Great Britain. Several Labour papers, too, were 
started in 1825, of which the most important, The, 
Trades Newspaper and Mechanics' Weekly Journal 
(price 7d.), lasted for several years. 

These high hopes and tivymsiasms, however, were 
but short-lived ; for hardly was the new Act on the 
Statute Book when the great financial crash of 1825 
brought industry almost to a standstill and ushered 
in four years of black disaster. 

4Ve now enter on the most revolutionary period in 
the history of English JTrade Unionism. It was the 
day of the “ Trades Union,” of doctriand,tactics 
4hich bear a remarkable likeness to those of the 
French JJonJederation Generate du Travail or of the 
Industrial Unionists in America to-day. In 182ST 
the ^Lancashire Cotton Spinners launched a* large 
scheJhe of national organisation, known as ‘The 
Grand GeneraPUnion of the United.kingdom,’ and 
including ail m|.le spinners and pilcers. • This was 
followed almost immediately ^>y ^nother Society with 
an ecpally high-sounding title, The National Associa- 
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tion for the Protection of Labouf. This federation 
presently efirolled about 150 different Unions, with 
ilOOjDOO mpmterS, in the textile, metal andwother 
industries, and published a sevenpenny weekly journal, 
The Voice of the People. In less than two yeartf, 
hosvever, both the ‘ Grand General ’ and the 
‘National Association’ had dwindled into insig¬ 
nificance,® and the Builders’ Union became the 
cynosure of all eyes. This militant society, known 
as ‘ The Trades Union,’ embraced all sections of the 


building industry, anc^ was distinguished by an 
elaborate ritual, with startling oaths and secret 
ceremonies. In 1832 it spread rapidly through 
Lancashire and the Midlands, and by the following 
summer found itself in violent disputes in Liverpool 
and elsewhere. The employers made a vigorous and 
united .attack on its Their chief weapon was the 
‘presentation of the document’ 1 —a demand that 

• 0 • • * • 

1 The *docuu)?nt ’ has frequently been used in succeeding period% 
Its latest appearance was in January 1914, when the master builders 
of London locked out all their workmen who refused tg sign an 
•greement to work with non-Unionists. This agreement ran as 
follows:—“ I agree, if employed by you, to peacefully work with 
my fellow-employes (engaged either in your direct employment or 
in that of any sub-contractor) whether they are members of a(iftde 


Society or not, an# I agree that I will notsqui^ your employment 
because any of my ?eIlo»emplgyees is or is not a tpember of any 
Trade Society*; and f also agree that if I corrupt any Jirelch of this 
agreement I sh»U ^subject tt^a fine o£ 20s., and I agree that the 
amount of such fine mayjfce deductedtfwm tgiy ‘wages which may 
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jthe men shohld ‘sign an agreement renouncing 
membership of the Union, on pain of being locked 
out. •The Builders’ Union, grodnd tween* the 
upper and the nether millstones of the masters’ 
opposition and its own internal dissensions, soon fell 
to pieces, and the astonished public was confronted 
with a still more fearful bugbear in the shape .of 
the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union. < 

It is at this point that Robert Owen, already 
famous as educationist, factory reformer, and father 
of the Labour Exchanges Razaars and other social¬ 
istic schemes, makes his brief but momentous incur¬ 
sion into the Trade Union world. 

Owen’s doctrines appeared just to fit the needs of 
the time. Manhood suffrage had not been won by 
the Reform Act, and the working classes were bitterly 
disappointed at the failure of their political efforts. 
Owen offered them a* magnificent scheme by which 
they might emancipate themsdves. It wfts, ii^effect, a 
fcort of Syndicalism, with the various trades organised 
in associations or parochial lodges, and united at 
the same time through delegates to a Grand National 
CoyncLL Each Trade Union or Company was to be 
an^lndependent tmit, controlling its own industry 
throughout tlft country, excluding •ommercial com¬ 
petition and dgstined finalfy to supersede the State 

aswebasthwcapitgl&t 

“•Ve have long since dilfcovered,”. h<J said, “ that, 
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^along as master contends with mftste?, no improve¬ 
ment, ^ either* for man or master, will be possible: 
there'is no t^hei* ffltemative, therefore, but national 
companies for every trade. . . . Thus all those trades 
which relate to clothing shall form a company—such 
as tailors, shoemakers, hatters, milliners and mantua- 
njakers; and all the different manufacturers shall be 
arranged in a similar way; communications shall 
pass from the various departments to the grand 
national establishment in London." Owen, however, 
' though he Was as anti-pajli9hientary as any modem 
Syndicalist, did not contemplate violence as the 
method by which the Promised Land was to be 
reached. The notion of militancy, based on an un¬ 
compromising avowal of the Class Struggle, came 
mainly from William Benbow, a shoemaker, book¬ 
seller and coffee-house* keeper, who was at this time 
well known as one of the extremists of the ‘ National 
Union of th* # Workingf Classes,’ 1 «tnd later became 
prominent in the Cbartfst movement. He advocated 
a general strike; the whole working class would pro¬ 
claim a ‘holiday month’ and lay down its tools. 

1 The National Union of the Working Classes and Others was _ 
development of the dfetropolitan Trades Unidh, ^Jiich in its tarn 
had come from Owefl’s ‘ British.Association for promoting Co¬ 
operative Knowledge.’ *As the National Unioa Jjecams Are and 
more democratic* an!^political„Owen gifted out of connection 
with it, though many of his/iends and dfaialesiincluding Benbow 
• himself) were me^bem. 
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Hub general* strike was not to an insurrection; 
a simple ‘ passive resistance ’ would suffice. The hold¬ 
ing rfap of all labour for a month,»or ^ven a “week, 
would be a good lesson; while the workers audited 
themselves with walks in the fields or the streets, 
there would be no bills of exchange honored; 
business would be at a standstill; the London 
Gazette woujjl contain long lists of bankijiptcies, tLe 
whole machinery of government would be thrown 
into confusion; and link by link the chain, which 
binds society together), would be loosened by the 
mere fact of the poor folding their arms against Hie 
rich. 

Intoxicated with these ideas, the Trade Unionists 
embarked on their brief spell of revolutionary activ¬ 
ities. The Grand National Consolidated Trades 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland was founded at 
the beginning of 1834, and in a few weeks it had 
enrolled something between half a jnillioS and a 
million members, including adherents from the most 
divaje industries—from chimney-sweeps to washer¬ 
women, from Belfast cabinetmakers to Perthshire 
ploughmen. The avowed object of this Jpviathan 
Uhion was a general strike in all industries, but it 
fdtrnd itself* from the outset plyhged into small 
sectidhal disputes all ovSr the country, which were 
ruinously qpstly tm the Union, mid *in which the 
wtwkers were Slmost invariably wojsttd. In March, 
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a heavy blow was dealt it by the cflnviStion of the 
“six Dorchester labourers.” The amazing develop¬ 
ment oT the TjpdeJ Union had not unnaturally strack 
thefitaiost alarm into the propertied classes—an alarm 
enhanced by the fantastic rites and secret oaths with 
which »the workmen embellished their proceedings. 
The authorities, therefore, at the end of February, 
werg only tot glad to pounce on certaip innocent 
and respectable farm labourers, who had established 
a branch in the village of Tolpuddle for the main 
purpose of raising their wagt; from 7s. to 10s. a 
week. They were treated with the utmost brutality, 
i charged with administering unlawful oaths, and 
punished with the outrageous sentence of seven 
years' transportation. 

This judicial atrocity rallied for the moment the 
flagging energies of the Grand National, and protests, 
petitions and demonstrations weje organised on be¬ 
half of th^ convicted merf. But in a few weeks there 
were more unsuccessful an*d expensive strikes, accom¬ 
panied by serious internal dissensions in the Uqion. 
By‘midsummer the Grand National was rapidly 
falling to«pieces, and in August Owen conVerted $ 
into The British and Foreign Consolidated Association 
of Industry, Humanity, and Knowledge whjph was 
to take effective mtasures to reconcile s the masters 
and operatives* througlymt* the %jgdom^ and pre¬ 
sently to inaugurate a New Moral World! 
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The collapse 1 ' of the Grand National was net. a 
death-blow to Trade Unionism, but it left it very 
sole and sick. Beaten on the* industrial field, *the 
workmen began to look again towards political 
action. The Anti-Corn Law League and the Chartist 
Associations were now absorbing many thousands of 
those who had not long before marched so confidently 
under the ‘Syndicalist’ banner. In tile dark years 
from 1837 to 1842, Chartism completely overshadows 
Trade Unionism. Though, of course, a great number 
of Trade Unionists'rock part in their individual 
capacity in the Chartist agitation, the Unions as such 
seem to have had no connection with it, and we find 
Fergus O’Connor in 1846 actually denouncing the 
‘ trades of Great Britain ’ for their criminal apathy. 
From 1843 onwards, indeed, there was a very notice¬ 
able change in the Trade Unionist mind. The 
troublesome child, which had made itself the terror 
of fociety, now began “ to'be a good*boy”—ahd in¬ 
cidentally to manifest new signs of vitality and 
growth. 1 

1 The pqlters, cotton-spinners, miners, printers, flint-glass makers, 
tailors, and shoemakers were all founding or reorganising their 
"Unions at this time. And before long the Steam Engine Makers, 
Masons, Bookbinders, and other societies nad begun to establish 
libraries) classes and journal^ 




CHAPTER II 

JRADE UNION HISTORY (continued) 

tise of»the Modern Trade Unions and the Struggle for the 
Trade Union Charter—The ‘New Unionism’ and the 
Rise of the Labour Party—The Taff Vale and Osborne 
• Cases—The Labour Unrest ajjd,fhe Growth of ‘Syndi¬ 
calism.’ 

Nothing shows more significantly the changed spirit 
if the Trade Unions than the attempt which was 
nade in 1845 at uniting various trades in a national 
organisation. Owenism was “dead and damned,” 
ind the new body was to be not a revolutionary 
Trades Union,’ but a general federation of Trade 
Jnions>, whgse object was \o “ proteef the interests 
ind promote the well-being of the associated trades 
>y mediation, arbitration and legal proceedings, 
ind by promoting all measures, social, political and 
sducational, which are intended to improve th^ 
londition of the lajiouring classes.” 1 The National 


1 Even more sigiflficant "was the way in which a ^iumbe# of the 
:hief Unions held Sloof from it, adespiteWts mild programme. 
; ‘ Past experience has taught said the Mahltesteo Stone Masons 
Utterly, “ that we h^'e had General tlnion enough.” 

IQ _ 
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Association of* United Trades for the Protection of 
Labour, as it was called, included a'fair number o^ 
adherents, and did some usefifi Work; but the fresh, 
trade depression, which began in 1845, thid the 
resulting crop of strikes and internal dissensions 
reduced it within a few years to impotepee. 

The new spirit was apparent, too, in the gepl for 
education, which produced a number ctf Trade Union 
libraries, classes, and monthly or weekly journals, 
and, still more, in the general attitude to the strike. 
Distaste for and derfunciation of striking became the 
vogue, and already in 1843 and 1846 we find the 
Stone Masons and the Ironmoulders taking away thu 
right to declare strikes from their local branches. 
In place of the strike, it was held, the only satis¬ 
factory method of improving the workman’s position 
was the limitation of the supply of labour; for the 
Trade Union leaders had now accepted the Wages 
Find Theory of the economists, \yjhich taught them 
that, since the amount (o be paid in wages was a 
fi^pd dividend, the only way to increase the quotient 
was to decrease the divisor—their own numbers. 

« This*change in ideas and policy, tame as it may 
seem in man£ respects and mistaken as it certainly 
was ip its^bconomic baps, yet aMowed the Unions to 
turn 'their energies to the problems* of organisation 
and to lay^the^JSundat'lone. of the great societies of 
•to-day. All through the eighteenfxorties the movse- 
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ment for closer union in the enginaeriilg industry 
.was steadily gaining ground, and early in 1851 most 
,of the competing Sections of engineers, machinist, 
stearS engine makers, smiths, millwrights and pat¬ 
tern makers were welded into one great Union under 
the name of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

’ Thk amalgamation, as we shall see presently, has 
not qplved all the internal difficulties, the overlapping 
and competition of crafts within the industry, but it 
was a remarkable achievement at the time. 

* Such a Union, with it% elaborate constitution 
and systematised friendly benefits, its membership of 
J1,800, and its contribution of Is. a week, seemed 
portentous both to the employers and to the Labour 
world, and the great lock-out of engineers in 18512, 
with the support they received from the Christian 
Socialists and the publics interest which was aroused 
in the newspapers, only servejl to enhance its 
prestige. 

The example of the A.S!fi. was closely followed in 
I860 by the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and* Joiners, and in 1866 by the Amalgamated 
Society of Tailoijs and Tailoresses, and id almost 
every other trade, ^ven if its model vfas not exactly 
copied, it exercised® prpfound influence.'' 

In the comparatively quiet times of tlje nines ana 
early 'sixties, there was ^ steady £^oy th of member¬ 
ship and of fu^ds in tlie Tfcade Union movement 
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In particular <the important srganisations ofc f the 
cotton operatives in Lancashire and of the miners'^ 
upder the leadership of Alexander AJacdonald, were t 
emerging into prominence. This same peritwf*, too, 
witnessed the rise of Trades Councils, or local 
federations of Trade Unions. Such Councils were 

f 

already in existence before 1860 in Liverpool, ’ 
Sheffield, ^Edinburgh and Glasgow. tThe Lcgidon 
Trades Council was formed in 1860, a development 
of the weekly delegate meetings which had been 
held to assist the bulging operatives in the grea’t 
lock-out of 1854, and within a very short time, sup¬ 
ported as it was by all the strongest Unions in th«» 
Metropolis and the ablest of their officials, it became 
one of the most important organisations in the 
Labour world. 

About the middle ’sixties this quietude begins to 
be disturbed, knd during‘the next (few years we see 
the Trade Union movement recovering much of the 
old solidarity and class-conscious, aggressive spirit of 
Owen’s day. The employers, alarmed by the grow¬ 
ing strength of the Unions, began $ regular campaign 
''of lock-outs. * At the same time they gained the 
* willing asriitance of the lawyers in prosecuting their 
workmen under the iniquitous* Master and Servant 
Acts. A# thej#w thtfti ^tood, an employer who 
Woke a contract of sertdce was jnei^ly liable to pay 
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damages. The workman’s penalty, for, breach oi 
•contract ( i.e. for a simple refusal to work) was three 
mqpth9’*imprisonnje®t, without the option of a fine. 
Even jpis trial was often a farce; he could be arrested 
summarily and sentenced by a single justice of the 
peace,,from whose judgment there was no appeal. 
This sctfndalous regime of oppression was only ended, 
after a long |truggle, by the passing of a reformed 
Master and Servant Act in 1867. 

The Unions were badly hit, too, by the decision 
•of the High Court, in the cajg of Hornby v. Close 1 
in 1867, that a Trade Union, as an illegal combina- 
| tion,'could not protect its funds by registering as a 
Friendly Society. The Boilermakers, Engineers and 
other unions had adopted that course, satisfied that 
they were thus secure against the defalcations of 
dishonest # officials, and # this judgment was a rude 
shattering of their confidence. 'Finally, public 
opinipn, ignorant, nervous and prejudiced as qpal, 
was irritated info activity by the general inconveni¬ 
ence and loss caused by the constantly recurring 
industrial disputes. This irritation was soon turned 
into opejf anger by the ‘ Sheffield outrages’—a form 
of sabotage or ‘rattening,’ which jjmged from 

‘Law Reports * Q®. 153. This decision "was negatived in 
1869 by the Trad% Uaion Funds Protection Act«(32 & 33 Viet. c. 
6 l), which placed Trade Uijpns "within provisions of sections 
, 24 and 44 of the friendly SicietieaAct, 1855. 
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moving the f ,too}s of non-Unionjgts (or of Unionists 
who were obnoxious to their fellow-members) to‘ ( 
graver acts of terrorism with gunpowder. OV'touise, 
the Trade Union movement as a whole had nothing 
to do with these proceedings—and, indeed, strongly 
reprobated them; but the general public, as^night 
be expected, were only too ready to believe every 
Trade Unionist a scoundrelly dynamite^, 

When, therefore, a Royal Commission wafe ap¬ 
pointed in 1867 to inquire into the organisation and 
rules of trade societiqg, the prospects were ominous.* 
Obviously, it was necessary to secure a legal status, 
and the Trade Union leaders set to work to convert, 
the country, with the invaluable aid of Frederic 
Harrison, Professor Beesly, Tom Hughes, M.P., and 
other middle-class friends who were as active on the 
workmen’s behalf as Joseph, Hume had ljeen half a 
century earlier.' In 1868 the first Trades Union 
Congress was htld at Manohester, wi$i tlie object of 
rallying the organised working class to tke defence 
of Trade Unionism. Thirty-four delegates attended, 
representing 118,367 members. Meantime, an un¬ 
expectedly favourable impression had beerj made on 
Sire Royal Commission, and the Majority Report, 
though not^very friendly, contained no hostile re- 
cornmepdations. The ikinority' Report, signed by 
Hughes, Beesly anfi Lord Lichfield, <vas a very skil- 
MJy drawn Statement of the men’s ^case. R soon. 
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b^ame the basis gf a Bill, and after 4,wo years of 
pressure on <Parliament, all its main points were 
incorporated in • tjie Government’s measure, # the 
Trttcjp Union Act, 1871. But it was only a partial 
victory that had so far been won; for with this 
‘TrajJe Union Charter’ was coupled a Criminal 

Law Amendment Act, which visited with severe 

• * 

penalties ‘picketing,’ ‘intimidation,’ ‘molestation,’ 
‘watching and besetting’—which, in fact, under 
the specious guise ot protecting public rights, pro¬ 
hibited all the incidents of effective combination. 

The disappointment of the Trade Union world 
immediately settled down into a steady agitation, in 
which the lead was taken by the newly appointed 
Parliamentary Committee ot the Trades Union 
Congress, 1 for the repeal of the obnoxious Act. The 
stupid bjutality with, which it was enforced, th^ 
numberless convictions and imprisonments of work- 
men.up and c(pwn the country, added fuel to the fire. 
But the liberal Party *could not be shaken in its 
obstinacy—not even by a whole series of independent 
Labour candidatures. It was left for the Conservative 


1 The third Trades Union Congress, held jn London in M&Jf 
1871, was attended #by all the Trade Uni^n leaders, broogjit 
together in oppositionto th^Govepiment’s anti-pi<ketin^ proposals. 
This meeting elected 0 Parliamentary Committee, and thfc ‘Con¬ 
ference of Amalgamated Trades,’ which, in the persons of Apple- 
garth, Allan, Odger and others, had mfQaged affsirsjanee 1867, 
was dissolved. 
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Government,, aft*r Mr. Gladstone’s defeat at the 
General Election of 1874, to complete the emancipa¬ 
tion of the Trade Unions. The* Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act, 1875, replace^ the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act; peaceful picketing 
was legalised, and no act committed by a combination 
of persons in a trade dispute was to be treated as a 
criminal offence unless the same act copimitted Tby 
one person was punishable as a crime. “ Collective 
bargaining," in short, to quote Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, “ with all its n^essary accompaniments, was, * 
after fifty years of legislative struggle, finally re¬ 
cognised by the law of the land.” 

Meanwhile, these political struggles and triumphs 
had been accompanied by an extraordinary burst of 
activity in the industrial sphere. In 1871, after a 
/ive months’ strike, the engineers on the Nprth-East 
coast won a nine hours’ day, and within a very short 
time similar victories were secured by J^abour in the 
engineering shops and shipyards elsewhere, as well as 
in the building trade. This period, too, witnessed 
the rise, under the leadership of Joseph Arch, of the 


Agricultural Labourers’ Union, which attained 

vfrithin a few manths to a membership of 100,000.* 
« « ' 

1 The ^gricufKral labourers ^were £ercefy resisted and often 
savage!^ jjtrsecuted by the farmers and tlfor abettors, the gentry 
and the clergy. *fhe membership declined vTtea a few years, and 


though Arch's *U^ion %y_inued to mifotain its existence, the grant 
of US franchise in l88s. cmmledUeifh risinn u/soerft— unit. it must be . 
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^Umost every industry, indeed, sh*red*in the success 
of these ygats, and it is estimated that between 1871 
and 1875 tlje ndntber of Trade Unionists was {nore 
tffa* doubled. 

But unhappily this prosperity was but short-lived.. 
By the middle of the decade there had set in a trade 
depression, which culminated in 1879 in one of the 
njost disastrous commercial crises of modern times. 
Hundreds of industrial firms and business houses 
were reduced to bankruptcy, the army of the un¬ 
employed was swollen to # a» enormous figure, wages 
were cut down, and working hours increased. 
Desperate strikes broke out, only to end in disaster 
to the workmen. In some districts, such as South 
Wales, Trade Unionism was actually wiped out. 
Everywhere the members of the Unions melted 
away, a»d the funds, even in the biggest societies 
were barely able to stand the strain. 1 

This crisi* in the fortunes of Trade Unioaism is 

• • 

comparable in many respects to that of forty yeara 
earlier. The same depression of trade overwhelmed 
the same high hopes and swept away the same hard- 

added, f good dAl of internal friction—hopelessly weakened jt. 
There was a temporary revival in the great v%ve of 1889-90, but by 
1894, as Arch himself said, it died a natural Seath. • 

1 The Boilermaker^ in 1879 ^ad over twei iff per oei^. of their 
members drawing unemployed benefit. The A.S.E.»paid out in 
1878-80, under Ihifnead alone, *£287, «6. Tim Ironfounders were 
only saved from ruin by^jorrowine *v*e sums*from individual 
members, 
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won gains. In dach case the attempt to organitg 
the lower grades of labour—in the shape of the 
agricultural labourers’ and worfleh’s pinions—was 
.foiled. And at both periods we see a similar 
frenzied outburst of strikes in the vain attempt to 
avert the oncoming disaster. 

Nevertheless, the end of the crisis in 1879 left.tlje 
Trade Unioi^forces in very different condition from 
that in which they found themselves in the early 
’forties. Then, the movement was for the moment 
almost extinguished; new* though it was seriously 
strained and shaken, its vital forces were unimpaired. 
Trade Unionism had established itself firmly in the 
body politic as well as in the hearts of the working 
class, and its machinery, so patiently built up through 
the middle years of the century, was strong enough 

bear the shock to which it was subjected.! 

Th» years folloVing the recovery after th^ debftcle 
#of 1879 form the transition jferiod from the • old ’ to 
the ‘ new’ Unionism, lie Unions had lost heavily, 
as we have seen, in membership as well as in fundi 
But they had also lost much of their old vigour* Even 
before the depression doubts and criticism had crept 
•in* A spirit if aristocratic exclusiveness was begin¬ 
ning toslww itwif in the great AmalgamatedSocieties. 
The officers, of tlje^ A.S.E. ^nd other important 
Unims were ctioked with*a mass of routine work 
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j«id administrative detail, while the friendly benefit 
side of thpif activities was absorbing them more and 
more. As jar Ifeflk as 1866 a comparatively mpder- 
ate«critic writes that “the once powerful A.S.E* 
4s now as incapable to engage in a strike as the* 
Hearts of Oak or the Foresters.” The narcotic of 
tha current political economy was indeed having a 
deadly effset. Politically, the Trade JJnion move¬ 
ment was steeped in lamer faire individualism, and 
the leaders combined a policy of cautious opportun¬ 
ism in trade matters wiih»mn ardent adherence to 
Mr. Gladstone and the somewhat limited ideals of 
mid-Victorian Liberalism. But a change was 
coming. Modem Socialism appeared on the scene, 
uncompromising and optimistic. William Morris, 
H. M. Hyndman and their fellow-pioneers displayed 
a prodigious activity. The Social Democratic 
Federatjpn and the Fabian Society were bom in 
1888, pieach the flew gospel* Henry George’s 
Progress and Poverty, published in 1879, had* 
already created a great stir, and the social investiga- 
fkms of Mr. Charles Booth and others now revealed 
the appalling .depths of degradation in* which vast 
masses of the people were living. *The condition of 
tiie unskilled Aaboyrers^ and sweated women *ia 
particular appealed to the forward spirits* in the 
Labour movement, apd threw ^nto stil^ bolder relief 
the backwardness of the Trade Unions, maty of 
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which, as Mrt Jtfim Burns said in 1887, had noij 
become “ mere middle and upper class i'ate-reducing 
institutions.” At last the pot txtiled,over. ‘The 
.match-girls came out on strike in 1888, and «won 
the sympathy of the public and better conditions.* 
In 1889 the Gasworkers’ and General Labourers’ 
Union was formed and speedily enrolled thousands 
of men, and, within a few months the Iiondon gas 
stokers had won an Eight-Hour Day in a bloodless 
contest. Almost immediately after this came the 
historic Dock Strike, uftder the leadership of John 
Bums, Ben Tillett and Tom Mann. It began with 
a'demand of the labourers at the South-West India 


Dock for an increase of their wage from Sd. to 6d. 
an hour, the abolition of sub-contract work, extra 
pay for overtime and a minimum engagement of four 
hours. The whole Thames-side promptly joined in 
the fray, substantial contributions, including^?12,000 
from the general'public at hftme and # J30,(}j)0 from 
f Australia, poured into the Strike funds, and, after 
the Port of London had been paralysed for nearly 
five weeks, the ‘dockers’ tanner,’ together with 


practically &11 the rest of their claims, was conceded 
by the employers. The dockers’ ^uccess gave an 
-enormous impetus to th^ organisation of the un¬ 
skilled 'labourers. The Dockers’, *the Gasworkers’, 
the Sailors’*and J?jjfemen% ^he Genen^J Railway 
Workers’ and other Uniorts, showed ai(astonishing 
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t^pansion, and in* less than a yetfc something like 
200,000 of, the “ unskilled ” were brought into the 
Trade Union rarik£ These new societies, resemhjing 
in*nAny respects the organisations of Owen’s time, 
were militant bodies, with low contributions and 
little*in the way of friendly benefits. “We have 
oqjjs one benefit attached,” said the General 
Secretary of the Gasworkers in 1889, ‘iand that is 
strike pay. I do not believe in having sick pay, 
out-of-work pay, and a number of other pays. . . 

The wave spread even to** the older and more 
‘aristocratic’ societies, and the Engineers, Miners, 
Boot and Shoe Operatives, Bricklayers and many 
others increased their membership, in the course of 
these two or three years, by tens of thousands. 
There was a movement, too, for greater unity; and 
a number of federations were formed, while Trades 
Councils^sprang up all over.the country. The 
‘new Unionism’ was tfiumphant. 

The early ’nineties, fhen, witnessed a growth of 
membership in the Unions paralleled by tljat of 
twenty years before. But there was a new feature 
in the Socialism that was inspiring the ydunger nye^ 
in the movement—a Socialism whic^ meant a larger 
and very different political ideal from^that.held by 
the cautious leaders of the old school. This new 
conception^)? politic^now bec4njps thewnain factor 
in the Trade Union ’develbpment—its development ^ 
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on one side, \ha£ is to say, for we shall find it con¬ 
venient, in bringing our account down to the present 
dajf, to deal separately with tlfe *poljpcal and the 
industrial activities of the Unions. Put shortly, 'the 
political history of Labour since 1890 is summed up 
in the birth and growth of the Labour Party. • 

An enthusiastic and tireless propaganda was bejng 1 
conducted % by the Socialists at the street corner, 
in the press and _ in the workshop. Independent 
candidates were run at the General Election of 1892, 
and three of them, Masers, Keir Hardie, John Burns' 
and Havelock Wilson, were returned. In 1893 the 
Independent Labour Party, which is now the largest 
Socialist body in the country, was founded, and at 
the next election in 1895 put forward no less than 
twenty-eight candidates, of whom none were success¬ 
ful. Meanwhile the campaign for Independent 
Labour representation was prosecuted vigorously in 
the Trades Unibn Congress year by ^ear 4 with the 
majorities against it steadily diminishing. At last, 
in 1899, the Congress was converted, and the 
Labour Representation Committee was bom in the 
following *year. Fifteen candidate* ran under its 
auspices at the* General Election, t but only Messrs. 
£eir Rardis^and Richard Pell,* of the Railway 
Servants, were successful An enormous amount of 
steady spade-work fa the* country, howeyer, coupled 

4-ko fall Jnr» o mncArl Iko TVfl/ltt 
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Unjon world by the Taff Vale Judgmftit, resulted 
*in 1906 in the return of a compact Labour Party 
of ,tweftty-nine. ft increased its members to fogy 
in 191$ by the accession of the miners’ representa¬ 
tives, which, as it seemed, signalised the fall of the 
last stronghold of Liberal-Labourism. But the 
“ whirligig of time brings in his revenges,” and the 
r verj stalwart* who fought for independent now find 
themselves accused, by malcontents in their own ranks, 
of sacrificing the substance of what they had won by 
their subservience to the Literal Party; while on the 
other flank they are assailed by the 4 new Unionists ’ 
of to-day, who hold that the futile weapon of Parlia¬ 
mentarism should be abandoned for 4 direct action.’ ~ 
It is not necessary here to refer to the work of the 
Labour Party in Parliament, except in so far as its 
action has directly affected the Trade Unions on three 
important occasions. In its first jreafc it won a great 
triumph by th% passage <rf the Trade'Disputes Act, 
1906, which at last rescued the Trade Unions from 
the position in which the Taff Vale Judgment Jiad 
left»them. The Government’s Bill, as originally in¬ 
troduced^ had pfovided entirely inadequate safe¬ 
guards for the Tnyle Unions, and it was due to the 
determined insistence of the^Labour Pasty, then re-* 
garded with very reljaectful awe by the Government, 
that this Bill was" abaiujpncf! and|its own^proposals 
substituted. n^jthet of »its other interventions 
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was it so shcccSsful. Its suppcrt of the Insurepce 
scheme (now the National Insurance Act, 1911), 
though it had the endorsement “of ^ specially sum¬ 
moned conference of its constituent bodies, 4 was 
resented by a large minority, at least, of its 
friends, including four or five of its own Members 
of Parliament who were opposed to the contrib¬ 
utory principle and actually cast their<*votes against 
the Bill on its third reading. The last important 
achievement, in which the Labour Party took part, 
is the Trade Union*Act, 1913, under which the 
disabilities imposed by the famous Osborne Judgment 
were removed. In this matter the Party had to 
accept a much smaller concession to its demands 
than in 1906, and though a special conference again 
authorised the acceptance of the Governments pro¬ 
posals, there was a general feeling that Trade 
Unionism had won but half a victory. 

Turning now to internal organisation ana me 
purely industrial side, we find from 1890 onwards 
a steady growth in membership of the Unions—with 
slight declines in the depressions of 18^, 1902-4, 
and 1907-9—runtil it reached at the end of 1918 a 
- total of j\jft under four million^ 1 A large number 

1 Soue, though it is impossible to say how stash, of the itin e r at e 
daring the last two ye rs is do: to the NatidnaHnsurance Act, 
omder which (Trade Unions majrl^e Approved "Societies. S*the 
Administration of sickness beiftfit. 
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oftfew societies hav^ sprung into existence—some of 
them in industries where previously combination was 
feeble or even smknoVn, Thus the Shop Assistants, 
Ship ^Stewards, Hotel Employees and Waiters, 
British Gardeners and Caretakers are all creations 
of recdt^ years, as also are the associations of the 
‘black-coated proletariat,’ such as the clerks, assur¬ 
ance ^agents,* journalists, and musicians,* of public 
servants like the postmen and municipal employees, 
and of women workers of all grades, from midwives 
and milliners to domestic serwahts and jam and pickle 
girls. The process of consolidating the forces has 
been slower, and there are still over 1100 separate 
Unions in the Kingdom, many of them overlapping 
and competing one with another within the same 
industry. 1 The year 1899, however, which saw the 
birth of the Labour Representation Committee, was 
notable algo for the foundation of the General 
Federation of*£rade Unions, which was intended 
to be, in the words of its Secretary, “a strong 
central organisation, gathering to itself all *the 
scattered forces of the movement . . . and backed 
by a gigantic central fund, the whole of which , 
should be at the service of any society fighting to # 

1 It most not be supposed, of coiise, that all ti^se are'eatirely 
isolated bodies; a^great deal of federal organisation edits (see 
below, pp. 6l ff.J. Neverthele^, when all |his has begp taken into 
account, then stn^remaihs a di sas tr o us amounf of iftlenendenee add 
‘confusion. 
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maintain its existence, or to improve the lot ofl/ts^ 
members.” 1 

rThe policy of conciliation ill Iradn disputes has 
also made a very considerable advance during^ecent 
years, though of late the workmen have come to 
regard it, not unreasonably, as we sh^lf show 
presently, with a good deal of suspicion. In 1896 
the Conciliation Act was passed, giviifg the Board 
of Trade power to mediate when called in by the 
combatants, while agreements have been made be¬ 
tween employers and 'Workmen in almost every trade 
for the use, in one form or another, of the machinery 
of conciliation. It must not be imagined, however,* 
that these arrangements have done away with strikes 
or lock-outs. The last few years, indeed, have wit¬ 
nessed a greater number of disputes than ever before. 
No less than 1462 trade disputes are recorded by the 
Board of Trade as having taken place tin 1918, or 
mote than double the average qf' the, preceding 
twenty years. Many of ihe disputes—even before 
the* end of the last century—are remarkable for the 
emergence of some of the peculiarly modem prob¬ 
lems whfch Trade Unionism has to face.‘ Thus in 
the Coal Stride of 1893 we findvthe miners for the 
first ( time demanding rtot merely higher rates but a 
‘living wagp,’ irrespective of fluctuations in prices 

» 1 See below,^>p, 68 S., for ^ore detailed refeyrhce to the General 
federation. ' 
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^or^oalmasters’ profits—a principle at last conceded 

,in the Coal .Mines (Minimum Wage) Act after the 
grSat strike o£191&* The contest in the boot and 
shoe tfade in 1895 raged round the merits of piece- 
rates as opposed to time-rates. The claim to ‘re- 
cognittoji ’—the right of the organised workmen, that 
is, to‘appoint a Trade Union official, or whom they 
choese, to negotiate in their collective behalf with 
their employers—has figured prominently in many of 
the more recent conflicts—notably the railway strikes 
of 1907 and 1011, and those* of the transport workers 
in 1911 and 1912, while the desperate struggle in 
Dublin in 1913 was caused by the refusal of the 
employers not merely to ‘ recognise ’ the officials of 
the Irish Transport Workers’ Union, but even to 
employ men who were members of that Union. 
Another cause of dispifte which is assuming larger 
and larger# proportions is the abjection of Trade 
Umoifists to wdrying with non-Unionists 1 (this wtCs at 
the bottom of the protracted lock-out in the London 
building trade in the spring and summer of 1914); 
while the increasing assertion of ‘moral’ rights is 
evidenced by the number of strikes against fyrannoui 
conduct on the past of employers or foremen, unjust 
dismissals of fellov^employefs, and the j£e. 
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are the two'heaty blows aimed at the Trade fjnips 
by the Law Courts, and the recurrence, with a soft 
ofr cyclical regularity, of ‘ new Uhionjsm,’ this tkne 
in the form of what is sometimes referred to, Vather 
inaccurately, as Syndicalism. 

In the summer of 1900 a strike broke out in South 

t 

Wales on the Taff Vale Railway, in the coursg of * 
which the, Company, naturally enough, suffered a 
certain amount of injury. They applied to the 
High Court for an injunction not only against 
alleged individual wrongdoers, but against the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants itself, 
whose agents these wrongdoers were. They also,, 
commenced a civil suit for damages against the 
Union in its corporate capacity. To the surprise of 
all who were familiar with Trade Union la# and 
practice, and to the consternation of the Labour 
world, the A.fe.RS. was mulcted, in* costs and 
darfiages, to the tune of ^42,000, and it vyas decided 
that a Trade Union could 1 be sued in its, collective 
capacity, and its corporate funds made liable for a 
tortious act committed by any of its officials 1 or 
members' who could be deemed to be its agents. 

Hitherto n$ one had dreamed* but that the Aft 
of 18^1 afforded absolute proteStion to the Union 
funds,*since Parliament at that time had deliberately 
refrained ^rom gjvuig a‘Trade Union the privileges 
aad burdens of incorprfration. It was a staggering.* 
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bl^F, therefore, when the House of Lords held that 
a Union, though not strictly a corporation, possessed 
all • the* essential qualities of a corporation that jjts 
enemies required. No society in a dispute could 
now feel itself safe, however carefully its officials and 
members might act; the engine of the law might be 
all top easily made an engine of oppression; and 
the .funds oftmy Union, which should daje to make 
a move, were liable to be swept into the pockets of 
lawyers and employers. The judgment roused the 
Vbole Trade Union world,to demand relief from 
such an impossible situation. The membership of 
, the Labour Representation Committee, which stood 
at 366,000 in 1902, leaped up to 861,000 in the 
following year, and to nearly a million in 1904, and 
a vigorous agitation was carried on up and down the 
country. Despite all efforts, however, it was not 
until 19d6^hat the Trade Disputes* Act was passed, 
providing: that “an action against ft Trade Union 
... or against any menlbers or officials thereof on 
behalf of themselves and all other members of the 
Uflion in respect of any tortious act alleged to have 
been committed,by or on behalf of the Trade Union 

fthall not be entertained by any Court.” 1 

* • 

•The Trade Dispufls Act (6 #dw. vn. c. ^0, also,le|jalised 
peaceful picketing (sect. *2); made acts done in ‘ restraint/)! trade ’ 
(e*p, inducing a bfeith of contract.of emajoymedl) not actionable, 
so long as nonviolence or ftreats are used (ijfct?3); and, J>j 
• providing that an act done by*a combination of persons* ia 
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Hardly, howtver, had the Trade Unions settyed^ 
down after this victory, before they'were attacked 
09 the other flank. Mr. W. V*. Osbqrne, the Secre- 
tary of one of the branches of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, strenuously opposed 
.the right of his Union to levy its members ormontri- 
bute from its funds in support of the Labour Fsyrty. 
An action, in the Chancery Court in K)08 went in 
favour of the Society; but the judges of the Court 
of Appeal reversed this decision, and their judgment 
was finally upheld by the House of Lords. The* 
effect of this was another revolution in the legal 
status of Trade Unionism. Trade Unions were, 
again found to be, as they had been found in the 
Taff Vale case, if not corporations, at least ‘ quasi- 
corporations,’ and they could therefore do nothing 
t. outside the purposes for which the statute had in¬ 
corporated therri. .These purposes were % discovered 

i 1 V t • 

furtherance of a trade dispute' should not be actionable unless it 
would have been an actionable wrong if committed by one person, 
put (he civil liability in respect of ‘conspiracy’ on the same 
footing as the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
had put the ^criminal liability (sect. 1). It is worth noting that the 
t Courts have recently decided that a Trade'Union ifted not be 
actually engaged iraa dispute in order to gspn the protection of the 
Trade Disputes Acf. In the case of Vachtf v. London Sociotf of 
Comfopltirs (iglf. A.C. 107), A*firm sued pie Society for conspiracy 
to libel amd for libel (by imputing, positively*in a letter, and 
negatively by oAiissjon ^from the ‘Jfair Lis!,’ 'that the plaintiffs’ 
■wcs not a fen kous^. The House ef Lords held that np action 
. laf? '* 
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iff the Trade Union Act Amendirihiit'Act of 1876, 
and among \hem there was no reference to the 
phyment of fylembfrs of Parliament or to any o^ier 
political activity. Consequently it must be held 
ultra vires for a Trade Union to indulge in political 
action^ even though the whole of its members might 
b^ unanimous in desiring that it should do so. It 
is .not necessary to criticise this judgpaent here; 
suffice it to say that it was clearly contrary to the 
intention of Parliament in 1876 to limit the func¬ 
tions of the Union in thi% way, and the majority of 
the judges, in declaring that action of a political 
character by the Trade Unions was not contemplated 
by the House of Commons at that time, showed an 
astonishing ignorance of history. For the Labour 
movement the matter was very critical, since it 
required no great stretch ot imagination to see that* 
on the basis of this judgment^ m&ny of their most 
important powers might be filched from the Unions, 
including the expenditure on education, on the 
publication of literature or newspapers, even on 
certain of their benefits. And the bitterness was 
still further enhanced by the feeling thsrt class-bias 
was at the bottom of the judgment, and that the 
Courts were laying down gone law fo^the workman 
and another for tRe capitalist. 

As an immediate insult injections jrere served 
upon one l5hion,aftef another, political action, h$th 
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local 1 and nhtiohal, was crippled, and but for tljp 
State payment of Members’ salaries, 'coupled with 
th^ voluntary support which many of, the societies 
continued to give, the Parliamentary Labour Party 
itself would have been in an untenable position. 
The Trade Unions, of course, demanded a reversed 
of the judgment, but the Labour world showed itejflf 
somewhat apathetic about the whole question, and 
redress was delayed for more than three years, when 
a compromise, the best that the Labour Party found 
itself able to secure, was passed in the shape of the 
Trade Union Act, 1913. Under this statute, a 
Trade Union is authorised to include in its objects, 
on certain defined conditions, the expenditure of 
money on candidatures for Parliament or any public 
office, and on the distribution of literature, the 
.holding of meetings, electoral .registration work, and 
the maintenance bf elected representative^ 

The conditions are—(1)* that a ballot, of • the 
Union must first have beert taken, and a majority 
of those voting have declared in favour of such 
political action; (2) that the political fund mutt 
be kept separate, and no member obliged Jto con¬ 
tribute to it if ke gives notice tha^ he objects; and 
(8) that contribution to f^iis political fund must not 

1 In the case ot Wilson v, Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
(I9U, 2 Ch. 3»4)^it w|s expressly hAH that the Ostyune Judgment 
covgjed local as welt as parliamentary representation. 
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ip made a condition of admission tt) thfe Union, nor 
must any jnfembcr, who refuses to contribute, be 
penalised on # that account by being excluded fipm 
any benefits or put under any disability or disad¬ 
vantage as compared with his fellows. 

■ With this measure the Unions have had to be 
coptent. Theoretically, no doubt, there is much to 
be, said for the protection of the rights o( a minority 
which conscientiously objects to supporting a political 
party, though, on the other hand, it is urged that this 
minority shares equally in the benefits secured by the 
majority through political action—just as the non- 
Unionist benefits by the improved conditions won 
through industrial organisation—without paying his 
share oi the cosh What the full effects of the Act 
may be, it is too early to say as yet. The machinery 
is cumbersome and many of the Unions have not yet, 
taken them ballots. 1 

The other feature—tbe ‘ new Uniftnism ’ of to-day 
—is the child of the ‘labour unrest,’ which began 
to assume such formidable proportions in the latter 
p&rt of 1910. That unrest had a variety of causes, 
economjc, moraj, social. From the beginning of the^ 
century the cost* of living was mounting stfeadily. 

'Twenty-five Uniofis had ballot*! up to 14th fenuary,i^l4, and 
in every case there wa! a' majority in favour of politics^ action— 
(the total votes Ast were 473,88^for, awl 323,013 against). See 
Report of Chief Registrar ol Friendly Societies % 1912, (89) 1^4. 

> One or two societies have since deflated against political action* 
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Prices in general, according to the most modera^ 
and official estimates, were nine or ten per cent, 
higher in 1910 than in 1901. rill thj same period 
wages were falling steadily, with the excepti#n*of 
1906 and 1907, and by the end of the decade, as 
we learn from the carefully compiled Reports of the 
Board of Trade, 1 the wage-earners found themselyes 
poorer by %bout £5,000,000 a year, thafc they wjre 
at the beginning of the century. Add to this that, 
during these years, the gross amount of income 
brought under review, fgr taxation had risen by 
£178,000,000 (from £867,000,000 in 1900-2 to 
£1,045,000,000 in 1910-11), and that the poor were 
—and still are—able to see with their own eyes the 
way in which a great part, at least, of this enormous 
wealth was spent—indeed, they have been forced by 
,the rich themselves to be spectators of such an orgy 
of vulgar extravagance and barely concealed corrup¬ 
tion «as has but seldom befcn exceeded in^ history. 
And now after forty year* of general education, 
they^no longer look on with the wonder and envy 
of children, but with the eyes of understanding afld 


Jhe determination of men. The .discontgnt was 
sharpened, too,, by the growing concentration and 
aggressb’enes,^ of capita^ In ma#y industries the 
1 See Beard of Trade Report on Change* in Rates of Wages and 


Hours of Labour fCd. 71 


, It should te*observed that the 


figures quotecfdofiot fccUide agricultural labourers, seamen or rail- 


waf*servants. 
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workmen were goaded into revolt bjr the action, 
sometimes deliberate (as eg. in the Boilermakers’ 
dispute in 1{}10)* ftf their employers. 

Hfre then was cause enough, and more than 
enough, for a large upheaval. The Trade Union 
force# were bound to fight. But what were to be 
thgi* tactics and their objective ? There was a new 
spirit in tlte ranks, and new ideas in the minds of 
some at least of the leaders. These ideas did not 
amount to Syndicalism, hut they were ‘ syndicalistic,’ 
ranging from the anglicised* ‘ Industrial Unionism ’ 
preached so assiduously by Mr. Tom Mann to a more 
or less vague dissatisfaction with the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. It is, we believe, this disappointment 
with the Labour Party’s achievements—a disappoint¬ 
ment for which it is not fair to lay all the blame on 
the Labour Party—that has been the main factor in> 
the situation, that has opened the ears of the Trade 
Unionist to*tlje gospel*of ‘direct action,’ anch thus 
stamped many of the disputes of the past three years 
with their peculiar character. Just as the Trade 
Unionists in Robert Owen’s day eighty years ago, 
worsted in their efforts to overthrow capitalism py^ 
‘direct action,’turned disillusioned*to the political 
weapons of Chaftism, so (to-day thejjp has, been a 
fevulsion froin tke exaggerated hopes placed in 
parliamentary representation tolfye oldamethods of 
» industrial warfare, but the comparison must **ot 
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be pressed *tod far; for to Assume a complete 
analogy would be to exaggerate unduly both the 
defects of the Labour Party alid thp influence 'of 
Syndicalism. 1 

1 For a critical examination of Syndicalism and an estimate of its 
influence in this country, see below, Chap. IX. 
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xitADE UNION ORGANISATION 

Primitive Democracy—Growth of Bureaucracy and of Re¬ 
presentative Institutions—Finances of the Unions— 
Structural Developments—The Trades Union Congress 
and the General Federation of the Trade Unions— 
Survey of the Trade Union Movement of To-day. 

The Trade Union movement at all times and in all 
lands takes the form of what has aptly been called 
‘an industrial democracy.’ But the forms of demo¬ 
cracy are not one bat many, and the elaborates 
organisations of the engineers, pr the textile opera¬ 
tive* or |he miners not bnly represent a remarkable 
advance on their forerunners, the local Trade Clubs 
or Lodges, of a century ago; they'show very,con¬ 
siderable points of difference among themselves, 
whilst the variations between the British and t^e, 
French types on# the one hand, or Jthe German on 
the other, are stM more staking. 

In their earlj days the practices and proceedings 
of the Unions revealed* somewlt^crijde*conception 

of democracy. Every detail was decided by the 
i 7 * 
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whole of the'mefnbers assembled in mass meeting— 
as, indeed, was not only easy but natural, when a 
single club-room sufficed to contain'the whole s6ciety. 
The officers—President, Stewards (who kept theadbor 
and fetched the drinks) and Committee-men—were 
generally chosen to serve in rotation. To taka one’s 
turn of office was compulsory, the penalty for* refusal 
being a <ine % varying from a shilling to half a guinea. 1 
As the societies expanded, and branches or lo'dges 
had to be formed in different localities, the same 
idea of sharing the burdqp of office by rotation was 
extended to these lodges. The headquarters of the 
Union was regularly moved from place to place, each 
lodge taking it in turn to act as the ‘Governing 
Branch,’ and its officers and committee thereby 
becoming the central executive for the time being. 

Another of the peculiar .devices of democracy 
which found favour in the Trade Uqjon world 
was the referendum. Indeed, the referendum and its 
twin, the initiative, were dtiring the middle of last 
century almost worked to death. Practically any 
question could be submitted, not merely by the 
^central executive, but by any branch, to thg vote of 
• 

This practice still generally snrvives— e.g. the Stone Masons, 
Bricklavejs, Stea^ Engine Mal&rs, etc., impose a fine of is. on a 
member aefusing to stand his nomination for office in his lodge, and 
as. 6d. if he is efccted yid defines to serve,*oflless a satisfactory 
regson is givfh. a In the AmalgamScd Society of Carpenters artd 
Joiners the fine is 6d., in the Boilermakers, as, 6d. 
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# th**whole membership, and Mr. and Mrs. Webb give 
^ome startling illustrations of the extent to which 
this f privilege »was used. The Stone Masons, ftr 
exampfe, took plebiscites of the Society on the 
amount of beer to be allowed to the executive, and 
on the*jery thrifty proposal to put the office of 
Generdl Secretary up to the lowest tender; whilst 
many t of the Unions had to protest against the 
constant use of the referendum to abrogate the rules 
by paying benefits to members ineligible for them. 

As time wore on, however? these older devices dis¬ 
appeared. The referendum was presently discredited, 
and its use strictly limited to certain important 
matters—such as the decisions in regard to a strike 
or the affiliation of the Union to a political party. 
The ‘Governing Branch’ had passed away even 
earlier, 1 and the logic offacts had firmly established 
the modem* plan of fixed headtfuarters with paid 
officials in ehar§;e»df the society’s affairs. 

These paid General Secretaries at the head of the 
Unions are, it is hardly necessary to say, extreirthly 
important personages in the Trade Union world to¬ 
day. They are responsible for all the secretarial as 
well as a large pan? of the financial business of the 

1 The ‘ Governing Branch ’ does, however, still linger in one A two 
Unions, and a relic ijf^t is to be found in tlw rule gt the Amalga¬ 
mated Society of Carpenters and joiners, fortnjance, i»der which 
the central executive members are *di drawn from the distridj 
round Manchester, where the General Office is situated. 1 
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society. They often edit tne monthly or fort¬ 
nightly journal; they play, as a rule, the chief part 
fa negotiations with employers, in peace or war? 
they have to exercise their authority id many 
internal disputes. They represent their society 
before the public—on the platform, in the press, in 
the law courts. Sometimes (on the well-known 
principle of modern democracy that the busiest 1 men 
should be made busier still) they are Members of Par¬ 
liament into the bargain. In the larger Unions, of 
course, the Secretary‘is 'generally helped by assistant- 
secretaries, by paid ‘ organisers ’ and other officials. 
In some cases there have been very elaborate de 
velopments. Thus the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, copied later by the Boilermakers, has 
evolved a regular bureaucracy. It has in daily attend¬ 
ance at its headquarters inUondon, a paid Executive 
Council of a Chairman and seven members, elected 
by ballot from the seven divisions iftto tvhich Great 
Britain is divided. 1 Side by side with this Council, 
and largely under its control, works the General 
Secretary with four assistants. For organising 
- 1 purposes there is a staff (under the direction of the 
r Executive domicil) of twelve 1 Organising District 
Delegates,* each elected for three years (and re- 

1 It has al^g Executive Councils sitting in (.Toronto, New York, 
Melbourne and JphSnnesburg, poking after the interests of the 
^branches in 'Canada, the y.S.A.; Australasia and South Africa 
resrectivelv. 
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.eH^ible) from and by the district in which he has 
•worked *nd Tesided for the twelve mouths imme¬ 
diately preceding his nomination. The duties *of 
these Organising District Delegates include the visit¬ 
ing and strengthening of branches, the attending of 
conferences, the interviewing of employers, and so 
on. ’There is also a network of District Committees, 
var/njg in size according to the number of branches 
in the district The Committee-men, who must be 
working at their trade, are elected half-yearly (the 
President and Secretary annually), and are em¬ 
powered, subject to the approval of the Executive 
•Council, to deal with questions of trade disputes, 
wages, hours and conditions of labour, and so on, in 
their respective areas. In London, Manchester, 
Newcastle and Glasgow the District Secretaries are 
whole-time officers elected for three years and assist¬ 
ing the Orgdhising District Delegates. JThe remunera¬ 
tion of tlfese various officials ranges from Is. per 
meeting to the District Committee-men, up to 
£4s^ 10s. per week (with rent, coal and gas ffee) 
to the General Secretary. , 

At the* head of the whole organisation are the* 
Delegate Meeting and Final Appeal Court. The* 
Delegate Meeting consists o/ one delegate for’tfvery 
3000 members *uhosen from, equ^ electoral areas. 
It is only summoned ill emergencies'orto Seal with 
matters vitally affecting the society. It has pswer 
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to alter or rescind any rule (due notice having b8en- 
given to the branches), but it mupt not abrogate an y 
oi' the principles of the Society, “ unless thereafter’ 
40 per cent, of the membership vote in favour of the 
change.” The Final Appeal Court, composed of 
one delegate for every 6000 members and meeting . 
every two years, considers and decide all appeals 
against the rulings of the Executive Council. 1 • 

In the wealthy and powerful printing trade organ¬ 
isation of the Metropolis, the London Society of 
Compositors, the management is vested in a Com¬ 
mittee elected annually by ballot. 2 The Executive 
officers, however, consisting of Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary, Treasurer, Chairman, Secretary, Assistant and 
Organising Secretary, Assistants, Trustees and Audi¬ 
tors, are elected separately by the Annual General 
Meeting. The< Secretary is “ under the sole direction 

n t) 

of, the Committee,” and the Committee itself is 

. * » 

1 The Final Appeal Court of the Boilermakers is called the 
General Council, and is composed of seven members chosen by 
equal electoral districts. It has power to annul or set aside agy act 
or decision of the Executive Council contravening the rules. 
t a The Society is divided into two sectionsj-the Boojc Department 
(comprising all journeymen in offices where bookwork, jobbing, 

( and weekly newspapers are done) and the News Department (com¬ 
prising, all journeymen employed on daily newspapers). The 
accouqt in the text refers primarily to the Book Department. 
The News department h^s its own organisation and its own 
secretary pbujjts basis is aimostSdenticai, and on matters affecting 
r the Society as a whole it is cubject? to tlje same rules as the Boqjk 
( Department. • 
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ultonately responsiblato the quarterlyTlcltgate Meet¬ 
ing, 1 representihg the whole society, and in various 
important matters btsnnot act without authorisatiqp 
given by a ballot of all the members. Such matters 
include any extension of the usual benefits or any 
proposal involving a regular charge on the income; 
all gjants of money exceeding £30 ; any movement 
“ for* alteration of scale or advance of wjpges, and 
generally any question affecting the constitution or 
management of the Society." 

* The National Union of Gae workers and General 
Labourers has constituted its governing organs in 
,a different way. The “supreme authority” is 
vested in the biennial Congress, composed of dele- 
|jates from all districts into which the Union is 
divided;—one delegate being elected for “every 
complete 1000 financial members in any district." 
The “ government of the Unioq" Is vested in an 
Executive fouacil composed of the General Secretary 
and two representatives from each of the districts 
into which the country is divided. One of ttipse 
two* representatives must be the District Secretary 
(who has«been elected to that office by a Irallot of, 

1 The Delegates are elected (l) fron^the differentprinting offices (in* 
the proportion of one debate for every twelve members, o^part of 
twelve, in the office ^and (2) from the unemployed members on the 
books, in the same proportion of^ne fa twelve. Dflegate Meetings 
are held quarterly, and on special occasions if ftqullitioned accord* 

Vig to rule 
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the district'' fof two years), tke second is elected 
(also by ballot of the district )—ad hoc so to speak— 
fqr one year. The General Secretary, on the other 
hand, like the other officers of the Union—Assistant 
General Secretary, Trustees, Auditors and Organ¬ 
isers—is elected by the ballot of the whole (Union, 
and he is not, as in some other societies,, the 
servant of the Executive Council, bht sits f,s a 
colleague with the right to speak and vote. And 
he is, besides, the chief financial officer of the Union. 
But the most remarkable feature of the constitutiori 
is the provision for proportional representation on 
the Executive, in the rule that “ when a vote is, 
challenged on the Executive Council, the vote shall 
be taken on the basis of the financial membership 
of the districts,' 1 while the referendum appears 
again in the right allowed to “ any District Council 
not being satisfied,with an action or decision of the 
Executive Council to dethand a vote of, the .whole 
Union on the question in dispute.” 

Jn the National Union of Railwaymen the 
“supreme government” is entrusted to an anfiual 
meeting’'of representatives, sixty .in number, and 
sleeted by localities on the singie transferable vote 
system, while the Geneial and Assistant Secretaries 
and Organisers, as with the Gasworkers, are chosen 
by ballok oAh^, whole 'society. The four Assistant 
Secretaries, it is interesting to observe, are note 
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merely required to asgist in the correspondence and 
general work of the office, but, by a provision of 
conjidet&ble importance from the point of view of 
admfhi|trative efficiency, are made definitely respon¬ 
sible for four different departments—Finance, Legal, 
Movements and Organisation. The most striking 
featurq df the whole scheme, however, is the recog¬ 
nition of sectional or professional interests in the 
appointment of the Executive Committee. This 
Executive of twenty-four members is chosen by 
ballot (again on the single transferable vote system) 
from six electoral districts. “ Within those districts 
the various grades shall be divided into four electoral 
departments. The electoral departments shall be 
classified as follows: (1) locomotive department; 
(2) traffic department; (3) goods and cartage de¬ 
partment; (4) engineering shops and pennanent 
way.” The^alue of this arrangement will be clearer 
presently, when we come to consider tile problem* of 
Trade Union structure and control. 1 

Another remarkable development is the crea¬ 
tion in the textile and mining industries of com¬ 
pletely ‘/epreseytative institutions.’ Thus the^ 
Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton 
Spinners, numbering some 24)000 members in Lanca-' 
shire, has a parliament of representatives, (not 
merely delegates), elected^anfluallylfronf the various 
1 See below, Cbfcp. VIII. 
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provinces a«d districts included in the Association, * 
and meeting quarterly with sovereign powers. It’ 
appoints its own Executive Council and 'officers* 
including the General Secretary himself, who* are 
directly and continuously responsible to it instead 
of, as ordinarily in the Trade Union world ( to the 
whole body of members of the society. The textile • 
industry ,has, of course, its ‘ civil sclvice, 1 in r the 
shape of officials not only trained in the normal 
business of administration, but expert in the com¬ 
plicated details of technical processes, piecework 
rates, and the like. But “the Cotton Spinners’ 
Parliament,” as Mr. and Mrs. Webb put it, “ is no ( 
formal gathering of casual members to register the 
desires of a dominant bureaucracy. It is, on the 
contrary, a highly-organised deliberative assembly, 
with active representatives from the different 
localities, each'alive to the distinct, aijd sometimes 
divergent, interests of his 6wn constituents.” 1 , Other 
textile Unions, such as the Amalgamated Weavers, 
ai^l the Amalgamated Association of Beamers, 
Twisters, Drawers and Machine Workers, • are 
l governed on much the same principles, thpugh their 
rules diS'er sopiewhat from thosaof the Spinners. 

1 A .typical example ft-om the c*al-mining industry 
may be seen in the constitutidn of the Lancashire 
and Cfcesfiir^ ^Millets’ vFederalion. Here the 

1 Industrial Democracy t p. 41. 
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supreme body is “ ji general meeting of the Federa¬ 
tion, called a.Conference,” meeting every four weeks, 
oj ofteher if necessary. It is composed of delegates 
frcta^tll the tranches, besides the Federation officers, 
who are themselves elected each year by the January 
Confidence. The Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britailf, to which the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Mmers, lil*s those of all the other coalfields, are 
affiliated, is itself ruled by a yearly conference, 
and officers and an executive elected by that 
conference. 

• • 

So far we have described the central management 
as it appears in certain typical Unions. But just as 
the organisation of an army is not to be sought only 
in its headquarters’ staff, or that of a political state 
in its national government alone, so the working oi 
a great Trade Unioij depends largely on its local 
branches. The amount of poweiv possessed by the 
branch as against the whole Union varies in different 
cases, ancl gives rise to <a very considerable problem 
which we shall discuss later. The particulai 
feature which we have to note at the moment fs the 


host of non-commissioned officers, as they may be 
called, comprised* by the secretaries^and the official 1 
of the branches.^ Many qf these branch secretariat 
1 Thus a branch of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters ant 


Joiners with thirtf Inembers is required to fleet quarterly a President 
Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor* Referee, one fcick^teiltM, five Com 
mittee-men and five Jrust&s. If«it has more than thirty men%ers 
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and committee-men are persons of great influence, and 

it is obvious that the efficiency of the .Trade Union 

movement depends to an enormpxs extent (Ai*theif 

integrity and ability. These local officers are^mfen 

working at their trade, and receiving, as a rule, only 

a very small sum for the discharge of their dulses to 

the Union. * 

The financial business of the Trade Unions is very 

large, and it has been enormously increased 'and 

complicated for those which have become approved 

societies under the National Insurance Act. The 

• « 

income of the Union is, of course, mainly derived 
from the members’ contributions, which range from 
3d. or 4d. a week in the labourers’ societies to Is. 6d. 
in the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the Boiler¬ 
makers, or the London Society of Compositors, 
while entrance fees vary from # ls. (sometimes, as for 
women and youths in the Gasworkers and General 
Labourers, only »6d.) to £1 er more. Contributions 
(i.e. ordinary subscriptions, levies, entrance fees and 
fines) usually account for over 90 per cent, of the 
total'income. • 

The expenditure falls under three principal heads 
—benefits, affiliation fees to federations, congresses, 
eft;., and administrative expenses. The benefits differ 

it must also elect % Chec^-steward i Jf fifty or Irfbre, a Vice-presi¬ 
dent ; if sixtj* or jiioit, a Doorkeeper; and if over a hundred, a 
Moiv-steward and an additionahSick-steward. 
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widely in the different Unions: 1 the most complete 
list includes superannuation, out-of-work donation, 
dispute’pay, sick, accident, and funeral benefit; com¬ 
pensation for loss of tools, etc., by fire; emigration 
and travelling allowances; sometimes, as in the case 
of the railwaymen, there is also an orphan fund. 
The .wfpenditure by the 100 principal Unions, with 
a jnembersbip of 2,000,102 in the year 1912, or 
these various items was as follows:—unemployment, 
£597,662; dispute, £1,374,881; sickness and acci¬ 
dent, £440,0-47; superannuation, £425,182; funeral, 
£119,075; special grants to members and to other 
Unions, and affiliation fees to trades councils, fed¬ 
erations, congresses, etc., £163,187; working ex¬ 
penses, £703,240—grand total, £3,823,277. The 
aggregate income for the year was £3,230,179, and 
the funds standing to their credit £5,001,505. t 
Turning now from government* to structure, we 
find, a much^lower development. Many of the old 
trade Clubs and localised societies have, of course, 
passed into the great modem Unions extendin^over 
the whole Kingdom—and sometimes, as with the 
Carpenters and Joiners or the Engineers, to the 
United States and the Colonies. IJut almost every 
industry still ha* a mass of independent societies 6n 
the narrowes^ craft basis, and the recognition*of the 
importance of closer ugityls oAynoh beginning to 

• 1 See* belowf Chap. VI t 
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make headway. 1 * In the clothingttrades, for instancy 
there are separate Unions of hatters, glovers, waist 
cpat makers, corset makers, fur-skni'dressers, boot am 
shoe operatives, milliners, tailors and tailoresses. *Ii 
the metal industry, outside the Amalgamated Societ; 
of Engineers, there are ironfounders, tinsmiths 
coppersmiths, brassfounders, sheet-metal workers 
blacksmith^ steam-engine makers, pattdfn makan 
tool makers, file makers, wire workers, chain makers 
needle makers, scientific instrument makers. Th 
A.S.E. itself set out tq quite all sections of skill© 
mechanics in one great ‘occupational’ Union an 
to do away with the anomalies and absurditic 
of the host of independent metalworkers’ crafti 
But it has defeated its own object by neglecting t 
give adequate representation to the legitimate era) 
.interests it has absorbed, and consequently has faile 
to draw in many qf its smaller competitors. A 

regards ‘ Industrial Unionistn ’—the jgwupjng, the 

• 

1 The most important fusion of recent date is that of tl 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, the General Railwi 
Workers* Union and the United Pointsmen and Signalmen’s Societ 
which have recently combined to form the National Union of Ra 
k waymen. (Btt the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers ai 
Firemen is still outside this body, as also it the Railway Clerl 
A|sociation.) Another interesting creation is the Amalgamati 
Society o£ Gold, Silver, and Kindred Trade? formed in 1912 1 
the fusion pf ten small Unions located in Sheffield and in London. 
There is a good df al of <|iscussi«n 0 ^amalgamation in the clothing, 
engineering''aM shipbuilding, printing^textile, building and other 
inditfiri.es. 
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is to say, of all the‘different workers employed in a 
• given ,ipdustry, or ‘ form of production,’ regardless 
■ of^he processor material on which they are engaged 
—there is practically none, although in two im¬ 
portant cases it may be said to exist in embryo. 
The I?|tional Union of Railwaymen is open to all 
cmpfoyees ^of railway companies (though actually 
thSrp are a great many railway-shSp workers 
organised in general labour and metal Unions, as 
well as the clerks in their separate society); whilst 
in coal-mining it only rdeds the inclusion of the 
mechanics and the surfacemen in the Miners’ Associa¬ 
tions—by no means an impossible development—to 
establish a complete ‘ industrial Union.’ 

Apart from actual fusion, the linking together of 
the separate Unions has taken four main forms. 
First, we find federation among the various crafts* 
comprising the different industries tor the promotion 
of their «cor$o*ite interests. Secondly, the federa¬ 
tions or the unfederated Unions (or the bulk of 
them) are affiliated, for the purposes which alUhave 
in common on the industrial field, to the Trades 
Union Congres's and to a lesser extent to tne Genenal 
Federation of Trade Unions. Thildly, for political 
purposes some fijo-thirds* of them adhere ,to the 
Labour Partes And, lastly, tl^ lo<al branches or 
lodges of different Unions are gene«dl^5nited in 

Trades Councils or Labour Representation. (Am- 

• ■ 
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mittees, in tile two or three hifndred towns whefe 
these exist, to promote locally the same industrial 
or, political ends which the Labour*Party or t the 
Trades Union Congress promote nationally. * 

With the purely political bodies—the national 
and local Labour Parties, we need not deal particu¬ 
larly here. Nor, unfortunately, is there much to*say 
of the Tildes Councils. Properly organised, .they 
might everywhere be very effective instruments 
for advancing the common industrial interests of 
their localities. Hut, igifored or neglected as they 
generally are by the central executives of the Unions, 
ousted from representation at the Trades Union 
Congress, and crippled for lack of funds, too many 
of them can do little more than demonstrate and 


pass more or less futile resolutions. 1 

We are left, then, with the professional federa¬ 
tions and the Trades Union CougresS and the 
General Federation of Trade Unions,* which must 
be briefly discussed. 

Tiie most complete and successful professional 
federations are those of the miners and the textile 


• 1 This criticism refers, of course, to the ‘ non-political * Trades 
Councils. Some (( them are really local Labour Parties (often, 
ii? fact, t^ie organisation is called “Trade# Council and Labour 
Representative Committee”), and there Uje case is better, since 
they have a political programme and a centail guidance avail¬ 
able. Bul'MiTraaes Council ought ^o aim at being more than an 
efl!^-*nt electoral machine. A comparison w^th the Trades Coun¬ 
cils of prance or of Germany shows our weakness only top clearly. 
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Operatives. The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 
foun^l in' 1888, now includes every coal-miners’ 
ai^ocialion in the country, with a total membership 
of over 700,000. It is, so to speak, the grand 
parliament of the industry, dealing with wages, 
hours*^md working conditions of the miners gener¬ 
al as well as promoting and financing Labour 
representation in the House of Comihons. The 
Lancashire cotton trade combinations, to which we 
have referred above, also present a fairly compact 
front. But in these industries, it should be remem¬ 
bered, federation is comparatively easy, if not natural, 
by reason of the definite localisation oi the one, 
and of the small extent of differentiated crafts 
within the other. 

In trades where it is a case of uniting a number 
of (,uite separate occupations the difficulty is much* 
greater, Aid the success achieved jnuch less. The 
strongest federations, outside those of the miners and 
textiles, are found in the metal, printing and trans¬ 
port industries. 1 The British Metal Trades Ffllcra- 
tion, established in 1906, and including now twenty- 
Bix Unions with a total membership of about 300,000; 
aims at the prevention of oveAapping, greajpr 
uniformity and cooperation, the fostering inter¬ 
national relafdbns, etc. ;^buj though it^looks Imposing 

1 To these may bemadded now tje Tobacco linkers’ Fedef^pon, 
formed in March 1914. 
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in point of numbers, it is not r£ally a very effectiae 
force. Still larger is the Engineering aud^ Ship-, 
building Trades Federation, with • twenty-ei^ht 
affiliated societies and nearly half a million 'mem¬ 
bers, which is principally concerned with the business 
of conciliation in trade disputes and with demarca¬ 
tion questions arising between Union and Union. 
It is true Suit its objects include the “ maintenance 
of the right of combination,” the “ promotion of 
collective bargaining by securing the active co¬ 
operation of the affiliated bodies, the unification of 
agreements, and mutual support in local and 
sectional disputes”; but its internal arrangements 
sure not very harmonious, and its importance lies 
rather in what it may become in the future than in 
what it does at present. The Printing and Kindred 
Trades Federation, embracing all the chief Unions 
in the letterpress«printing, lithographs printing, 
bookbinding and papermaking trade's, aoverS be¬ 
tween 70,000 and 80,000 individuals. It aims at 
sealing unity of action, uniformity of customs and 
hours in the different branches of the trade. It 
supports a Conciliation Board with* a view* to pre¬ 
senting strikes! but it also has a central fund for the 
payrrviht of benefits in the case o£ & strike occurring. 

The*Transport|Workers’ Federation is a young 
omuusattt>n,rf>n)y founded in 1911, but it has already 
introduced a great measure of unity, and is steadily 
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moving towards an amalgamation of alP workers in 
the industry (excepting, of course, the railwaymen, 
and thf-*bullc of the traniwaynien, who at present 
sho\? w disposition to give up their independence). 
Its affiliated Unions are the Dockers, Sailors and 
Firemen Stevedores, Watermen and Lightermen, 
Ship Stewards and Cooks, Engine and Crane Drivers, 
Carters, Vehicle Workers, Coalheavers, Gjfis workers 
and tile National Amalgamated Labourers, and its 
total membership amounted in 1913 to about 
160,000. , . 

The building industry has a good deal of federa¬ 
tion, but in the main of a local and weak type. 
There is here no national organisation such as makes 
the miners so powerful. The textile operatives’ 
largest federation, on the other hand, the United 
Textile Factory Workers’ Association, comprising 
weavers, spinners, bleachers and <]ycts, twisters and 
drawers, and overlookers, is a purely political body, 
its aim being “ the removal of every grievance from 
which its members may be suffering, for whjph 
parliamentary or governmental interference is re¬ 
quired.” ,A later organisation, founded fh 1905, 
the Northern Counties Textile Tradtj;’ Federation, 
is an organising aad advisory body acting as (arbi¬ 
trator in intern^ conflicts among its local sotieties 
and intervening on behalf*of the opqfaiJvesaiir trade 
disputes, under ‘joint rtlles ’ drawn up between t& 
5 
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Federation'and the employers.«It will be seen, tfyen, 
that federal organisation, taken as a' whole, is as yet 
distinctly weak. In many important industries it is 
non-existent, and even where it has been established, 
it is, save in one or two cases only, embryonic or 
very restricted in its purpose. The Trad 2 Union 
movement, indeed, is face to face in this matter with 
a grave problem, to which we shall revfcrt later., 

The Trades Union Congress is the annual assembly 
of the Trade Unions, at which industrial and social 
questions affecting the .working class are discussed. 
Any bona fide Union is entitled to be represented by 
delegates and to vote in accordance with its numerical 
strength. Membership of the Congress is not com¬ 
pulsory, and there are some Unions (including such 
important organisations as the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers and the British Steel Smelters’ Associa¬ 
tion) which are not affiliated; whilst since 1895 the 
Trades Councils have been excluded from participa¬ 
tion, with the result that the democratic character 
a^d the efficiency both of the Trades Councils and 
Congress itself have been impaired. The total 
number'of Trade Unionists represented at the last 
Congress (19^3) was 2,282,446. The topics discussed 


cove*; a very wide field, but th; Congress has no 
authority to enforce any decisions upon the individual 
Union:„and many resolutions which have been passed 

< ft 

(..gain and again (eg. the 1 condemnation of ‘half 
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ti»e’ labour in the*cotton mills) we 'consistently 
ignored by thrive principally concerned. The value 
of'the Congrejs, of course, lies first in the oppoj- 
tunitysafforded for debate, for exchange of opinion 
and for social intercourse, and secondly, in the 
appointtnent and instruction of its executive, the 
Parliamentary Committee. This body, consisting of 
sixteen members, with a paid secretary, elected 
annually by the whole assembly, is charged with the 
duties of watching all legislation directly affecting 
"Labour, initiating such legislative action as the Con¬ 
gress may direct, and preparing the programme of 
the Congress. It also transacts all the necessary 
business between the Congresses, and is thus a 
supreme executive council of the Trade Union move¬ 
ment. Iu this capacity it often performs important 
functions, as, for instance, in its conduct of the 
arrangements for supplying food»t<3 those involved 
in the grejt Dublin lock-out in 1913. The political 
duties of the Parliamentary Committee, on the other 
hand, vital ns they were originally, have diminished 
in "importance since the rise of the Labour Party. 
In fact, there is*such an overlapping that fery little, 
reason now exists tor the continuance} of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committte—on its* present basis, tha^is to 
Say; for, as we^jhaJ see later, thjre is urgeift need 
of a proper co-ordinatin| body at the'hen^of the 
' industrial movement. * Sonft amount of concer^d 
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action is sdcurfed by ‘ the Joint Board,’ which con¬ 
sists of representatives of the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee, the Labour Party and the ’General Federation _ 
of Trade Unions, meeting occasionally andaas re¬ 
quired. But this does not go to the root of the 
matter. * 

The General Federation, like the Congress, ,aims 
at bringing together the whole of the Trade Unions, 
but with a different purpose. It was established, as 
we have already mentioned, in 1899, “to uphold the 
rights of Combination ,of Labour, to improve in 
every direction the general position and status of 
the Workers by the inauguration of a policy that,’ 
shall secure to them the power to determine the 
economic and social condition under which they shall 
work and live, and to secure unity of action amongst 
all Societies forming the Federation ... to promote 
Industrial Peace, and ... to prevent strikes or 
lock-outs or disputes between trades .... . 4 and where 
differences do occur, to assist in their settlement by 
ju^t and equitable methods . . . and to establish a 
Fund for mutual assistance and support, and Tor 
carrying‘■out the foregoing objects.” Recently it 
has added to ifs functions by becoming an Approved 
Society under the National Insurance Act, dealing 
with'a.membership of about 100,bo0.men and 12,000 
womenvs^ThA General Federation “ does not interfere 

pvrpnt wIiptm lponslptinn HitphI pna flip in-^ 
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teBests of Trade Unibns, and then only through the 
farlianjeptary Committee of the Trade Union Con- 
gresg and the Labour Party, whose political province 
it fraifkly recognises.” Its governing body is a 
General Council consisting of delegates appointed 
by affiliated organisations in proportion to their 
numbers. The General Council chooses each year 
a Management Committee of fifteen, win/ together 
with the Secretary, elected at the annual meeting, 
form the executive of the Federation. The eontri- 
Lutions for eacli affiliated soBiety are, “ on the higher 
scale,” 4d., and “ on the lower scale,” 2d. per member 
per quarter — (these contributions may be doubled 
“under exceptional circumstances” by the Manage¬ 
ment Committee). Benefits of 5s. or 2s. 6(1 (on the 
higheitad lower scales respectively) are allowed for 
any member involved irf a strike or lock-out which 
is approved t>y the Federation. 

Unfortuaatdy the ideal of its rounders has not yet 
been realised. “The old selfishness and jealousies,” 
as its Secretary says, “are not quite dead." Ilf is 
weak both financially and numerically. The drain on 
its funds4ms all ‘along been heavy, largely owing to 
the eagerness of affiliated bodies to paj' in as little as 
possible and take oi^ as much as possible. In^906 
the contributioif was reduced by pne-third, and of 
late years its income has fallen below tts wxpfmlihiy. 
As regards members, it hastfisen from 43 societiesjvith 
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343,000 members at its foundation to 158 societies 
with 901,678 in 1914. But this represents, only « 
nrinority of the Trade Unionists of the courjtry: 
even putting aside 700,000 miners, who consider 
themselves sufficiently served by their own Federa¬ 
tion, there are a million and a half ‘ unffj'lerated.’ 
The feeling is growing in the Labour world that the 
Secretary*^ right in his complaint that the abstention 
of all these forces is a source of weakness, and that 
“ by standing outside they prejudice themselves and 
prejudice the rest of the movement.” In a later 
chapter we shall examine some of the proposals for 
the reorganisation of the forces at present dis¬ 
persed in the General Federation, the Trades Union 
Congress and the Labour Party. Here we may con¬ 
clude with a brief summary of the main features of 
the Trade Union movement in Great Britain to¬ 
day, and an indication of the problems before it. 

There are, as has been said, sonfe ftur million 
Trade Unionists, grouped in about 1100 separate 
Ufcions, 1 with local branches amounting in the 
aggregate to scores of thousands. Geographi¬ 
cally, the distribution of this 'Trade Urfionism is 
juneven. It masses itself in the North rather than 
the Ssbuth, and, of course, in th| urban and not the 
rural districts. The strongest poiiHs are the coal- 
folds of^tht Northern (including the Scottish) and 

1 Iilreland is excepted, this fighre will be reduced by about 100. 

* it 0 
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Midland counties anti of South Wales* the textile 
yea in^ Lancashire, the boot and shoe and hosiery 
. districts in theMidfands, the shipyards of the Clyd#, 
the Tfne and the Tees, and the big engineering 
and metal-working centres in different parts of the 
country.^ The building, printing and certain other 
trades'are, naturally, more widely distributed. 

Tf>s granS total of membership is more than 
double that of fifteen years ago. The increase 
has, it seems, been pretty general; one or two of 
the principal groups (e.g. bricklayers, masons, boot 
and shoe operatives) show an actual decrease in 

• numbers between 1897 and 1911, but they have 
more than recovered since then. The most re- 

• markable features of the last decade, however, have 

been the growth of the General Labour Unions, 
and tjre rapid extension of Trade Unionism in 
quarters wStere previously organisation had been 
practibally* unknown. * 

Among the lowest-paid workers the influence of 
the Trade Boards Act has been considerable. 'Jhe 
creation of wages tribunals, including representatives 
of the workers, has^given, in all the trades*to which, 
the Act has as yet been applied, a valuable stimulus 
to combination. 1 Ty the organisation of the svfjated 

1 These trades are chain makii^, lace finishing, pfper-Jjsirmaking’ 
f bespoke tailoring, hollow-wai^ making, sugar confectionery and 
preserving,^shirt making, linen embroidery. For an interesting illus- 
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women in tfiese industries the Women’s Trade Union 
League has been indefatigable. This League is noj 
ijself a Trade Union, but works for .the promotion , 
of Trade Unionism among women. It favofirs the 
combination of both sexes in the same Union where- 
ever that is possible; but many women in miscellane¬ 
ous trades, hitherto unorganised, are enrolled in the 
National federation of Women Workers, which is, 
in effect, a general female Labour Union, and which 
has at the present, time a membership of over 20,000. 

The total of women ^-organised in trades other 
than the textile and clothing rose in the ten years 
between 1901 and 1911 by over 460 per cent.; whilst« 
even including the textile and clothing industries 
the rise was 122 per cent. Nevertheless, the organ¬ 
isation of the women, taken as a whole, is still weak. 
The number of women Trade Unionists in the King¬ 
dom is now ove'r Si-50,000, 1 nearly one-half of whom 
are'eotton-vreavers, while 75 per cpnt, a®3 engaged 
in some branch of the textile industry. For the rest, 

i 

tration of the effects of the Act in the fustian trade in the HebUen 
Bridge distfict, see Economic Journal, Septemlier 1913, pp. 443 fif. 
wThe local branch of the Clothiers’ Operatives’ Union ftse from 29 
(male) members toiover 300 in a few months. And cf. Minimum 
elates in the Chain-macing Industry, by K. ji. Tawney (Bell, 1914). 

Thalnsuiar.ee Act has also to be reckped with in this connec¬ 
tion j nbmbers of woipen have joined a Uniqp as an Approved 
‘ Society W.ljo weird otherwise’not Have done so. But how far such 
Wilbers are likftly ‘*0 be useful Trade-Unionists is rather doubtful. ( 

* 3^6,763 at the beginning 0! 1914. ' 
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fhere are Unions with a moderate female member¬ 
ship jn, the boot ^and shoe, tailoring, hat and cap, 
pojtery, printing and paper, and cigar-making trades, 
and among shop assistants and in the public services. 
The chief obstacles to the better organisation of 
women, are two—the one social and psychological, 
the* other economic. As regards the first, the bulk 
of the women in industry only expect to lie engaged 
for a certain number of years; normally they look 
forward to marriage withdrawing them from the 
factory or the workshop, Tind it is hard, therefore, 
to arouse or to maintain in them any appreciation 
of the advantages of Trade Unionism. As for the 
economic difficulty, it is the merest truism that the 
trades where wages are lowest are the most unorgan¬ 
ised and the most unorganisable. But as conditions 
improve with the extension of the Trade Boards and 
the gradual raising of wages, we np»y expect this 
difficulty «to Jraw less. ^The solution of the other 
will probably be found mainly in the spread and im¬ 
provement of education which is already beginning 
to make itself felt amoiif the women wage-earners. 

If mfW we foolj below the surface of the Tradif 
Union movement, we shall see that beside the gre^; 
growth in number^ there exists a grave disunion— 
a disunion botif in purpose and in structure. They-, 
is opposition between^ the Syndicallttsvand the Jfef- 
liamentarians. There is senous difference of opinion 
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over the questions of arbitration'and conciliation i* 
trade disputes. There is, again, a lamentably (Jegre 6 1 
ofscompetition between similar Union* in the sarnie 
industry, producing confusion, quarrels and* dis¬ 
couragement. And among a large section there is 
open dissatisfaction with the government t of the 
Unions, and a demand for greater popular control 
over offieidis. One need not, of course, look yjJon 
this internal unrest as altogether a bad thing— 
indeed, it is a healthy sign that the movement is 
beginning to face its problems. Of these the most 
obvious, since the total organised represents only 
a minority of the wage-earners,—albeit a minority 
which in energy and character far outweighs the 
inert majority,—is how to increase its numbers. But 
this, in so far as it is not simply a matter of slow and 
steady education, hinges in thfe main on another pro¬ 
blem, the problem of how to consolidate the members 
who are already inside, how to unify hnd»make an 
efficient fighting force of the present unwieldy host. 
Ceftain forms of this problem we have seen emerging 
from our survey—particularly the basis of organisa¬ 
tion, whether it should be craft ^or ‘industrial; the 
question of amalgamation or federation of existing 
craft Jfnions; the conflict of bureaucracy and demo¬ 
cracy, of centralisation an<^ local autonomy. And 
lysfe, buT'hot* le#st, there is the place of the Trade 
Unions in the State of'the future—the part which 
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they are to play ill the control of the national 
Jndusiyj^ .Alf these questions we shall discuss pre¬ 
sently; but first, since their solution will largely 
deperiS on what we take to be the proper function 
and methods of Trade Unionism, we must proceed 
to examine those. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FUNCTION OF TRADE UNIONISM 

Capital versus Labour—Industrial Peace — Labour Co¬ 
partnership-Compulsory Arbitration—Trade Unions 
as State Machinery. 

The function of Trade Unionism is generally 
defined as the protection and improvement of the 
workmen’s standard of life. Every genuine Trade 
Union, from the London Leather Breeches Makers’ 
Club in the eighteenth century to the gigantic Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britairf to-day, from the re¬ 
spectable Catholic* symlkat of Belgiiftn to the 
revolutionary French Confederation * Gcvfrati du 
Travail, has set this end before itself. When, how- 
evl>, we come to ask exactly what is meant by the 
phrase “ the improvement of the standard of life,” we 
iind that it covers enormous differences. THb claims 
made on behalV of the workmen by the orthoefox 
leaded of our day would have jjfen repudiated as 
vjsionary extravagances, if not as sStodalously im- 
nya^al, Tly tUi orthodox leaders of fifty years agoy 

the view of Mr. Osborne that the mission of sane 

»•> • 
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Trade Unionism lie# in “ bringing capital and labour 
# together apd'thus promoting that better under¬ 
standing that.is so essential to social peace,” 1 would 
excitefnothing but derision in Mr. Tom Mann. The 
conception of the Trade Union, in fact, ranges from 
that oPa useful means of raising wages and shortening 
hour# in industry, to that of the sole instrument for 
the* “ abolition of capitalism and the wag® system.” 

We have, then, two antagonistic theories, which 
may be called the ‘war theory 1 and the ‘peace 
"theory. 1 The one is based »on> the philosophy of the 
Class Struggle, the other on the belief in, and desire 
for, immediate industrial peace. The first is the 
theory of the Socialist and Syndicalist Unions 
thi||Ughout the world ; the second is the theory of 
the Christian and other anti-socialist working-class 
organisations of the Continent, and of most of the 
middle-class economists and politicians outside the 
Trade Uijion«r«piks both here and abroad. The 
history of the movement m this country (if we leave 
out of account the sudden and short flash of S^i- 
dicalism in the eighteen-thirties) shows a gradual 
progression froift the second to the first—from the- 
notion of the Trade Union as a combination of wage- 
earners strugglingfor rather more tolerable conditions 
of life, to the Sdfciafist ideal of the»complete emanci¬ 
pation of the working class. It is^of^courSe, tyre 

> • A 

1 See Sane Trade Unionism, by W. V. Osborne (Collins, ^13). 
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that very many British Trade ‘Unionists to-day i.o 
not see any farther than a little more wagjes and a 
liftle less work. But it is also true tljat very few, if ( 
any, of them would deliberately refuse, if the Oppor¬ 
tunity were offered them, to push their standard 
beyond the limits laid down by the employftig class 
and its supporters. And—what is the really, im¬ 
portant point—all the intelligent minds in 'the 
working class have now been driven to recognise 
pretty clearly the grim fact of the struggle of classes, 
and to see no end te it but through the ultimate' 
victory of Labour over Capitalism. 

We may take it, therefore, as the settled view of , 
modem Trade Unionism that its proper function is 
to wage steady war on Capitalism (though not neces¬ 
sarily by constant strikes, as we shall see later), since 
Capitalism will always seek; if not to prevent any 
raising of the ( workmen’s standard of lift, at least to 
set'definite bounds to it. We shall preceql presently 
to examine the practical rules with which the 
Utiions entrench their standard, and the character¬ 
istic methods which they employ for the enforce¬ 
ment of those rules. But before ( we tome t«- these, it 
( is necessary to discuss briefly the opposing theory of 
‘ inciistrial peace,’ which holdj *so considerable a 
place in the mind of the general piiblic. 

, |The‘ rfiosttojrtimistic among the advocates of this 
theqry, whilst recognising, as do their opponents, 
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the brutality of th« actual struggle between Capital 
and Labour, find the remedy, not in the triumph of 
the one over, the'other, but in the harmonisingrfrf 
their •conflicting interests by establishing definite 
relations of partnership between the two. This is 
the ddVice of Labour Co-partnership, which, in its 
most* fully -developed form, proposes not merely to 
make the workmen in a particular business partners 
with their employers, but even to admit the Trade 
Unions to a regular place in the system. 

* Now Co-partnership 1 olaims that it gives the 
workers, first, a greater share in the product of 
industry, and, secondly, a greater measure of control 
in the management. How far can this claim be 
substantiated? Theoretically, and at its best, it 
does give both, but in practice it gives very little 
of either, and that little only at a heavy price . 2 
For Co-partnership, it must not be f forgotten, is 
advocate^ as something beneficial to the employer 
as well as to the workman. The opportunity of 
increased earnings and the general improvement ^>f 

hiS condition will stimulate the workman to a higher 

• 

1 The Copartnership criticised here is capitalistic Co-partnership, 
not that of the Co-operative Societies of ProduJers (for which see 
below p. 223 n.). Thj two things are really distinct, though oftefP 
loosely coupled together.* f 

* The extra sharq & profits received during the years 1901--11 
the workmen in Co-partnership tusinfesses amo^nttd to.ar/hver 
bonus of 5'5 per cent, on wages, or not much mofe than a id. 
hour! 
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efficiency in production; the profits of the busine^ 
will be increased as well as the wages. * And, in fact, 
inwall the enterprises where Co-partnerjship has been 
introduced, the profits have probably been increased 
even more than the wages. 

As to the control, this is effected by a 'Certain 
number of the workmen’s representatives bging 
placed on ihe directorate of the business.* But these 
are almost invariably in a minority—generally such 
a hopeless minority that they could not, even if 
they would, exert any<• serious influence in the" 
management . 1 Thus the control which the work- 

1 In 1912 the Board of Trade published a Report on Profit 
Sharing and Labour Co-partnership in the United Kingdom 
(Cd. 6496), which showed that out of a total of 133 Profit-sharing 
and Co-partnership businesses only nine allowed representation of 
employees on the Board of Directors. Two of these businesses 
employed seven and eleven persons respectively. The largest of 
them, the South Metropolitan Gas Company, employing from 5060 
to 6000 men, gives, the tforker shareholders two rejftesentatives on 
the Board of Directors. Incidentally, these tyjo representatives 
must be persons who hold at leaot /120 stock of the Company, 
accumulated under the Co-partnership scheme, and who have been 
foi*%ot less than fourteen years in the employ of the Company—a 
restriction which should go far to ensure the election of ‘ s^fe’ 
men! One^firm, the Tollesbury and Mersea Oyster Fishing Com¬ 
pany, lets the cat out of the hag by the frttnk statement of its 
Secretary that “6ur Co-partnership system cannot be termed, 
■fctisffi^tory, as the dredgeriTv;n have control of the situation. 
The Board consists of twelve directors,, six being supposed to 
represent the * A * shareholders or capitali^ and six the * B * 
fcarehoUers or tdredgermen.' Tift latter, however, have secured 
* majority on fee *feoard, and are able at times to dictate their 
views|ps to what work shalf’be done, and, consequently, what 0 
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mfcn gets is generally illusory; whilst on the mone¬ 
tary si^e # th? system is little better than a fraud, for 
it ij the worker’s effort—his increased efficiency-* 
which *has increased the total output, say, by an 
extra ten per cent.—and of that extra ten per 
cent. h*c receives perhaps five per cent., while 
the other (we per cent, goes into the employers’ 
pocltejs. * 

Thus far, however, we have merely been consider¬ 
ing the workmen as workmen. If we look at Co¬ 
partnership from the poftit • of view of Trade 
Unionism, we shall see the difficulties in the way 
of its acceptance by organised Labour. The best 
known (and what are generally held to be the most 
successful) experiments in this form of profit-sharing 
—the South Metropolitan and other Gas Companies 
—‘have done much to weaken Trade Unionism among 
their employes—and have been eppojsed, naturally 
enough, on that very ground by the Trade Union 
movement . 1 

But, it may be asked, is such an antagonist 
inevitable? Mr. Aneurin Williams, the Honorary 


amount s.iiui uc spent uii withes, wuei cab irum me nnanciai stand¬ 
point and profitable wooing of the Company, it would perhi^s be 
more beneficial fur such $ork to be left undone, having n^ard to 
the heavy proportion the wages b|ar to the otiher expenditure of th« 
Company.” 

• 1 See Co-partnership and* Profit-sharing (Home University 
Library), cl^ ix. • 
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Secretary of the Labour Co-partnership Association, 
urges that it is not, though lie frankly admits that 
‘t some employers have hoped by Profit-sharing and 
Co-partnership to detach their men from the' Trade 
Union.” lie himself believes in Trade Unions, 
and indeed states emphatically that Trade Unionism 
is necessary for the workmen in Co-partiteiship 
businesses, since it alone can protect the standard 
rate, “without which Profit-sharing can hardly be 
anything but a delusion .” 1 

In this he is certainly right, and we may assume 
for the sake of argument that he is right also in his 
contention that employers in Co-partnership concerns 
have no need to oppose Trade Unionism. But to 
say that Co-partnership may be favourable to the 
Trade Unions is not to prove that the Trade Unions 
ought to be favourable to Cd-partncrship. Here Mr. 
Williams entirely , fails to make out his case. The 

a ( 0 

1 Cp. the statement of Mr. • Daniel Cameron, head of an 
Edinburgh building firm (quoted at p. 71 of Board of Trade 
Report on Profit Sharing): “The giving a bonus certainly pro¬ 
moted zeal and greateT interest. But with some workers it (pro¬ 
motes arrogance and a sense of over-importance and sometimes 
cheekiness. But to the prudent and ^discreet it rtUkes better 
servants throughout and prevents the inclination to strike, and 
freaus^j those who are getting ? bonus to sever their connection with 
all Tiade Unions, which is a great beneftt to the employer.” It is 
only fair'to state thaj the South Mctropofruui Gas Company has 
sjow wUidrawnUhe ban which it f&merly placed on the Gas workers’ 
Onion, and a dumber of its men are, in feet, Trade Unionists.^ 
But (his does not dispose of W fundamental objections. 
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IVade Unionist alleges that Co-partnership tends to 
ijjiut t|je # workmau up in his own concern, to concen¬ 
trate him, in fact, as a little capitalist, on the secur¬ 
ing of*his dividend. But, says Mr. Williams, other 
things beside Co-partnership—security of employment 
and the*prospect of a pension in the public service, 
for instance^ or an engagement under a generous 
cmjflijyer—may easily weaken a man’s allegiance to 
Trade Unionism. The Trade Unions do not oppose 
permanent employment by the State or municipality, 
or pensions or the existence? of generous employers; 
why should they oppose Co-partnership ? The 
answer is threefold. In the first place, the workers 
in the employment of the public or of generous 
employers do not, in fact, hold aloof, as do those 
in Co-partnership concerns, from Trade Unionism. 
Secondly, a co-partnership business is not on all 
fours with astute service or any ‘tomfbrtable berth ’ 
in private employ; a postman, for instance, is not a 
shareholder iu the Post Office. And thirdly, the 
aim of Trade Unionism is not achieved when it has 
seen the postman established with a standard rate 
and a pinsion, or #rll its members working under 
generous employers. It looks to a very different, 
organisation of tli% public services from what we 
have at present, Snd it locoes to the Complete elijninaw 
tion of the capitalist employer. in tfffe Meal form Cf 
industry^ But Co-partnersh*p purports to be itself 
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an ideal form of industry, 1 and it still retains tftfc 
capitalist employer. ( 

'-‘A good deal of light is thrown on the wliole 
matter by the attempt recently made to introduce 
Co-partnership in the coal mines in France. In 1910 
the French Government brought in a Hill jn which 
it was proposed to make profit-sharing compulsory 
in any ntw mining concessions. This BilJ "was 
referred to a Parliamentary Committee, which found 
“that it was impossible to discuss a formula for 
profit-sharing which should be universally applicable 
to all mining undertakings.” The miners, it 
appeared, though not very friendly to the principle, 
were willing to accept a collective system of profit- 
sharing, under which all mining undertakings should 
be “ managed as to one-third by the holders of shares 
of money-capital, and as to tWo-thirds by the holders 
* , » 

1 tf. Industrial Co-partnership, by Charles Carpenter,' D.Sc., 
Chairman of South Metropolitan* Gas Company. Dr. Carpenter 
s^ys: “ Co-partnership is put forward as being a solution of the 
labour problem far in advance of that possible under what is called 
collective ownership, each industry having its own colonies' of 
workers cotitentedly endeavouring to improvy their lot in life as 
well as to increase production. . . . Under- Co-partnersfcp we have 
now incontestable proof that antipathy between master and man 
®tiies tibwn, and mutual respect\md friendship takes its place. Trade 
Unions^ will then have no further need for their most cherished 
weapon, which they cm afford to^throw asi<u?, and to journey side 
cfc side\rith thl 1 employers in a united pilgrimage towards the goal 
Vvhich they will seek, as they fc must always seek, in common, the* 
triumph of their industry ” (pp. 20 and 21). 
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of ‘ labour-capital,’ these last being nominated by 
the Trade Union itself in private meeting.” The 
mine-owners, jiot unnaturally, looked with a cold 
eye ujlbn such a proposal; for if it did not end, as 
they claimed it would, in the ruin of the mining 
industry^ it would certainly end in the extinction 
of thd mine-owners! But the Miners’ Federation did 
not*stop even there. At their Congress 6f 1911 a 
resolution was carried declaring that profit-sharing 
would be only a snare unless accompanied by the 
following requirements, bdth *in new and existing 
concessions — the minimum wage, the eight-hours’ 
day, benefit funds to be supported entirely out of 
owners' profits, workmen’s houses to be built on 
every concession and let at the lowest possible rents, 
improvement and belter administration of the laws 
relating to sanitation, seffety appliances and accidents. 
“ In view of this marked divergence qf views,” as it 
was rdthersnaftely put, one is not surprised to find 
that the Parliamentary Committee did not recom¬ 
mend that profit-sharing should be made compulsory? 1 

"but some of the apostles of Co-partnership are 
optimistic enough t*> think that, if they cannot over¬ 
come the workmen’s scruples by merely holding ou^ 
the hand of frienef^up to the Trade Unionists,‘they 
may succeed better by pitting a toin in the Jiand^ 

I 1 See Board of Trade Report on profit-sharing and Labour Co- 
partnershij^Abroad (Cd. 7283), 1914, pp. 116 ff. 
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It has recently been suggested, 1 for instance, that 
since it is futile to expect a change in the JJnionj’ 
attitude “until it is to the leaders’ interest ( and 
personal profit to promote peace rather thaA strife 
between masters and men,” these leaders should be 
put “ as the men’s representatives on the boards of 
the larger concerns, and should draw the usual, fees 
for their trork as Directors of the Company.” .They 
would thus, it is ingenuously argued, “ have a fixed 
income which would not be dependent upon their 
ability to produce discBrd. As directors of large 
industrial companies they would learn to understand 
some of the difficulties of conducting on paying lines 
. . . and would gain an intimate knowledge of 
business methods, business risks and business profits.” 
It is not necessary to waste time in criticising this 
unblushing proposal to buy the Trade Union officials; 
but the preppsten us suggestion shows 'how hard it 
is for many well-intentioned middle-das*- people to 
grasp the meaning of Trade Unionism. The very 
Sksis of the Co-partnership system is opposed to the 
Trade Union fundamentals of the ‘common rule 
and the solidarity of the working r class. As*Professor 
W. J. Ashley has said, “profit-sharing and Trade 

^ At • (i „ 

Unitnism rest on two mutually,.exclusive principles 
jnd involve two incompatible policies. Profit-sharing 

1 * See article *in the Fortnightly Review , December 1913, “ The* 
Futua: Relations of Capital and Labour,” by John B. C. Kershaw. 
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assumes a community of interest between employer 

and employed* in each particular business, Trade 

Unionism betweeif all the workmen in the trade 
« • • 
against all the employers in the trade." 1 

There is, however, another section, which, unable 
to repfise much faith in voluntary Co-partnership, 
and,yet* anxious to secure peace at any price, looks 
to.the intervention of the .State to ,put down 
industrial warfare by express prohibition of strikes, 
while offering redress of grievances through Compul- 
* sory Arbitration Courts. J'hjs prohibition of strikes 
is applied in certain countries to State employees, 
such as railway and postal servants, and the method 
of compulsory arbitration has been tried in Austral¬ 
asia and other parts of the British Empire, though 
not, as we shall see hereafter, with very great success. 

Between these two extremes—the "respective, 
advocates «of peace by persuadon and peace by 
compulsion—Jits the main body, who, as one would 
expect in this countrj, are simply opportunists, 
recognising the value and even the necessity of Trade’ 
Unionism, but without any clear idea of its real 
meaning or of its future. They are concerfted chiefly, 
as practical persons, in seeing that the Trade Unions 
do not go too ism or too fSst, and naturally ^*tou£h 
they find in ^Re principles j>f conciliation or 
voluntary arbitration file most qj)v*pus. nf&in^of 
1 See Quarterly Revieto, 9 ctober 1913, pp. 509 ff. 
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‘keeping the jfeace.’ These principles, which afe 
really developments of that important method of 
Trade Unionism known as Collective Bargaining, we 
sliall discuss in their proper place. 1 < 

But there is another recent development, which, 
though it does not ostensibly imply any 'definite 
point of view about industrial peace, may‘be -most 
conveniently noted here, since it has some bearing 
on the function of Trade Unionism. This is, to put 
it in one word, the tendency to make the Unions a 
part of the machinery of {Jie State. It first appeared' 
in France in the early eighteen-eighties, with the 
establishment of Bourses du Travail under the 
auspices of the municipalities. Later came the 
Ghent system of publicly subsidising the unemployed 
funds of the Trade Unions. In this country the 
public Labour Exchanges scheme (first started in 
London under .the Unemployed Wonkmen Act, 
1905) gave official recognition to the Trade Unions 
by inviting them to keep their vacant books at the 
' Exchange. Since then the National Insurance Act 
has gone a step further. Part II. of the Act assigns 
considerable duties as well as rights to the.. Unions 
in the management of the unemployment funds, 
whilst Part I. allows them to become Approved 
Societies for the administration 'oN sickness benefit, 
gh.es, them /i still moreimportant status, though 
1 See belfcw, Chap. VI. 
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at the same time it greatly impairs the value of 
that status by permitting the capitalist Assurance 
Companies to enter into competition with them. 

Thsse privileges, it seems, have not been granted 
by the legislature with any arriere pcnsee ; they are 
purely Opportunist arrangements. They are regarded 
witfy varied feelings in the Trade Union movement. 
The great mass, no doubt, accepts the position in 
much the same uncritical spirit in which it is offered. 
The militants, who do not wish to see the Class 
’Struggle blurred, do not lik^ it, while others find 
in it an advantageous opportunity of widening the 
scope and authority of Trade Unionism. 1 

It is, indeed, not difficult to see that if this 
tendency were pushed on logically—(beginning, say, 
with the giving of definite functions to the Unions in 
the spheres of technisal education and oT factory 
inspection, to take two obvious instances)—it might 
result presently in an enormous enhancement of 
Trade Unionism—ultimately, perhaps, in compulsory 
Trade Unionism, and a supplanting, partial if r»tf* 
eiftire, of the State official, on the one hand, and of 
the capitalist employer himself, on the othbr, by the 
organised associations of producers.’ Of course, it 
would be absurd pretend that there is an/sigd 
of such a develoffntent at present.. The tendency is 

* • * 0 f 

1 In regard to Part II. of tjie Insurance Act, th^demand thartbe 
Unions should share in its administAtion was pretty general^ 
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as yet nothing but a tendency, ’and since the minds 
of the responsible politicians and" administrators 
geem to be untroubled by any theories about it, ii 
is quite likely that it may advance no further.* And 
in any case it is hardly probable that these poli¬ 
ticians and administrators, if they did begin to 
theorise, would favour such a development ’as we 
have suggested, even were the Trade Unions’ on 
their side willing to take the risks involved in it. 1 

We must now return to the definition with which 
we opened this chapter. That definition, as we 
have seen, covers, in its ultimate analysis, widely 
divergent aims. But for the moment it is substanti¬ 
ally true that all Trade Unions are engaged in the 
struggle to protect and raise the standard of life oi 
the working class against the encroachments oi 
Capitalism. Their immediate concern is necessarily 
with the practibal details of wages, hours and con¬ 
ditions of labour, security or continuity pf employ¬ 
ment. And our task now is to see, first, how in 
general they frame the issues, and secondly, what are 

the weapons which they use in their struggle. 

* 

1 Cf. Unemployment and Trade Uniotk, by Cyril Jackson, pp, 

«»te. 
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.TRADE UNION REGULATIONS 

Standard Kates and Hours—Conditions of W<#k—Security 
of Employment—Restriction of Entry to the Trade— 
Apprenticeship and Boy Labour—The Competition of 
Women—Demarcation Disputes. 

The Trade Union regulations relating to the various 
heads of wages, hours, conditions of work and security 
of employment, represent the attempt to apply as 
far as possible a ‘ common rule,’ not merely in this 
or that shop or factory or mine, but throughout the 
craft or industry. Ami the most important applica¬ 
tions of thk> common rule are seefi in the establish¬ 
ment of standard rates of wages and standard Hours 
of labour. 

.The standard remuneration which every Union 
demands for ijs members is a minimum rate below 
which none may wfork. It is not a maximum, for in 
many cases highej wages an? paid to specially filled 
workmen, some^rfbs by express agreement Ijetween 
the employer and the Vnion. 1 The jiLandagd 

1 Occasionally also, unde, strictly defined conditions, the Tnfie 
Unions wjjl allow old men to work below the standard rate.. 
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may take the form either of a' time or of a piece¬ 
work rate. About two-thirds of the Trade Unionist? 
actually insist on piece-work, whilst fifty per cent of 
those who recognise time-work will accept a piece¬ 
work basis also. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
Trade Unions as a whole make no claim to equal 
wages for all; the principle asserted is simply that 
of equal pay for equal effort, which is clearly con¬ 
sistent with quite unequal weekly earnings even for 
men on precisely similar jobs. 1 

The reason for the preference of time-work to 
piece-work, or i lire verm, is to be found in the nature 
and special circumstances of each trade, and the 
determining factor is always, broadly speaking, the 
greater effectiveness of the one or the other in pro¬ 
tecting the standard. The piece-work system, to 
put it in one word, is in many industries the only 
real barrier against ‘speeding-up’—against the 

1 This is sufficient answer, if ahswcr be needed, to the absurd 
.^negation sometimes made that Trade Unionism endeavours to 
reduce all to the level of the most inefficient or lazy. As for the 
highly controversial question of the ethics of remuneration—(whether 
every man ought to be paid according to his ability and his output, 
or whether it is n$ the more equitable principle to reward the 
quick and the slow equally, provided only that both are equally 
Industrious and conscientious)—it is not necessary to discuss that 
here, ft is worth while, however, to reipi^d the reader that the 
k"->r principle is applied in the Civil Service, the Army and the 
Nv r y, fne scholastic profession, etc. etc., and that it is accepted 
there without question by those who o-y out the loudest against its 
application to the manual workers. t 
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employer’s power, tlfat is to say, to drive the work- 
maif tp the. utmost limits of his endurance, and so, 
in |ffect, by overworking him to reduce the standard 
rate. ‘The cotton and the boot and shoe opera¬ 
tives have found it necessary to protect themselves 
in this way against the machinery which they mani¬ 
pulate. And similarly the coal-miners in former 
days ^could only prevent the exactions of the butty- 
man by insisting on piece-work for all hewers. 1 

The various Unions in the building industry, on 
"the other hand, the Carpe«te»s and Joiners, Brick¬ 
layers, Stone Masons or Painters, favour a time-work 
basis. For here it is not a matter of constantly 
repeating an identical process, as in coal-getting, 
boot-making or cotton-spinning. Every job differs 
in a greater or less degree from every other, so that 
under a piece-work system a new contract would 
have to be* made on each oceasknf, and a uniform 
standard ,rat* would become impossible. The 
engineering trade is for the most part in the same 
position, and the Amalgamated Society of Engined!? 
admits piece-work only in a strictly guarded way. 
Their ‘Terms <?f Settlement’ lay it down tfiat piece- 

1 Under the butty or charter-master system, which now survives 
only in the Black Coumry pits, different parts of the mine are lei 
out to working contracts, who hire the coal-hewers to wofle with 
and under them. The butty-master, whofKud his gang adaUy 
time wage, would naturally always have an inlgre*. in fperamgjjp 
• the hewers, since the fastej they ^worked, the Setter would Ms 
profits be 
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work may be allowed provided 'chat— (a) prices aw 
fixed by actual arrangement between' the employer 
apd the man or men performing the tyork; (6) each 
workman’s day rate is guaranteed irrespectively of 
his piece-work earnings; and (<•) overtime and night- 
shift allowances are paid in addition to piece-work 
prices, on the same conditions as already prevail in 
each workshop for time-work. A similar slight 
relaxation is found occasionally in the building 
trade. Thus the Manchester and Salford District 
Stone Masons agree withtthe employers—“ no piece¬ 
work to be introduced, but ornamental carving, 
turning small columns, balusters and the like, may 
be done by contract, but the roughing out of the 
same to be done by day work.” 

In other trades, such as printing, piece and time 
< rates exist side by side. The compositors’ work is 
such that there- it, little danger of their being 
‘speeded-up’ uuder the one system, jind little 
difficulty in pricing each’ job under the other. 
Certain classes of work accordingly are usually done 
on a time-wage — c.g. ‘authors’ corrections’ aitd 
‘ dealing ‘away ’ (i.e. taking away head and. white 
lines). But the setting up of the London morning 
and 'evening newspapers is piecework. 1 And an 

1 ‘ Fudge,’ however p'.c. matter special^set to fit a small con- 
tn^nct\.ttached do the printing mkchine for inserting ‘ Stop Press 
Nows’ in the evening papers), is worked on a time basis— at a 
minimum rate of Is. 3d. per hour. 
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agreement covering the whole of the country (except 
Lontiqn)^ for working the Monotype keyboard pro¬ 
vides both foy time-wages and piece-work, though 
the gftat bulk of the work is done on time-wages. 
The boilermakers, again, practise both systems; a 
good deal of the work in the shipyards is done by 
groups or squads, of which the leading members 
(e.g. riveters and holders-up) are paid piece-rates 
and the subordinates (c.g. rivet-heaters) a fixed weekly 
wage. A large number of dock labourers, too, are 
employed at piece rates, ailcalatod by the weight 
or measurement of the cargoes handled, and very 
elaborate lists of prices are in force among the grain- 
porters, coal-trimmers, timber-porters and other 
sections . 1 

There is, however, another form of the standard 
rate which must be noticed. The blast-furnacemen, 
puddlers, fdigemen, etc., in the iron*and steel trades, 
as wdll as.a fmv iron an<^ lime-stone quarrymen and 
miner’s—probably some 60,000 or 70,000 men in all 
—have their wages regulated by what is known as^T 
Sliding Scale. A certain ‘ standard ’ or ‘ basis ’ of 
remuneration is fixad, based on a ‘ net average selling 
' price ’ of the product, and according as the actual 
selling price, whiefijs ascertained at regular intervals 
1 See Report of iiepartmental Committee on the Checkinvof 
Piecework Wages in Dock Labour, 1908 [Cd. 4 j 8 di. an 4 Mil futejof 
* Evidence [Cd. 4381 ]. And gf. Report on Collective Agreement#, 
1910 [Cd. ^366]. * 
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by chartered accountants, rises ‘above or falls bekwv 
that basic price, so the earnings rise above pt fall 
below the 1 standard ’ rate. Thus in the case of the 
Cleveland blast-furnacemen the ‘standard 1 fate of 


CLEVELAND BLAST-FURNACEMEN, 1880^893 
Sliding Scale 



wages is' taken to correspond tq a Celling ‘price of 
34s. a ton. I*f the price falls, percentages are de¬ 
duced from the workmen’s pay ijtHhe rate of '25 on 
the ‘standard 1 wage for^every drop in price of 
2*M. per tq f i. * And similarly, if the selling price 
goes,up, the earnings g6 up in the same ratio. The 
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refnarkable irregularities of earnings which this 
sjisterhapgpduces may be seen from the accompanying 
• curves, showing the fluctuations of wages on th£ 
‘ standard ’ of 1879. 1 


CLEVELAND BLAST-FURNACEMEN FROM 1894-1910 
Sliding Scale 



In the iron and steel works in the Midlands the 
principle is much the same, though the. actual 
method of calculation is slightly different. A 

* The wages fluctuateenot only yAr by year, but quarte* 1 iy 
quarter, and large variatRms occur during the twelve months. 
Thus in 1886 the wage from jfanu^y to Marcl! was I '25 per 00t* 
below the standard, but in April it fell to 6'2S»pe» cent, below? 
Aid in 1900 the January to Match per^ntage of 40 above standard 
rose to 4675 jn the last quarter of the year. 






* puddler gets a wage which works out at Is. fur 
each £1 per ton selling price (with a fraction pf 
tt shilling corresponding to a fraction of a pound), 
plus a fixed premium of 2s. 3d. on every ton 
produced. Thus, with iron selling at £8 per ton, 
the wage rate will be 8s. plus 2s. 3d. premium— 
or 10s. 3d. During the last twenty years the rate 
has fluctuated between 11s. 3d. and 7s. 3d. per 
ton. In some cases a minimum, and also a 
maximum, is fixed, and the scale then slides be¬ 
tween these two pointsT With the Scottish blast- 
furnacemen, for instance, “15 per cent, above the 
‘ basis rate ’ is the minimum wage, although Pig 
Iron should fall to a lower price,” and the maximum 
is 55 per cent, above the basis, “although Pig 
Iron shpuld rise to a higher price.” This system, 
of course, simply amounts to a chance bonus, pro¬ 
portioned not t6 effort on the workman’s part, 
but to the demand of the market. *• The ordinary 
form of ‘bonus on output’ is found in the case 
of a number of day men working in the Welsh 
sheet-mjlls. These men are subordinate to the 
principal operatives, and receive a fixed thne-wage, 
plus a bonus on the amount earned ‘ per shift per 
mifi.’ / 

*—> 7 pw this deVice of the Sliding Scale, it will be 
' seen, while Yt maintains the principle of the ‘ common 
rule,’ is based on an acceptance of the theory that 
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‘ sumIv and demand ’ should determine the worker’s 
lwmurtbration. That is a theory which, whatever its 
popularity majr at one time have been, is now very 
properly rejected by the Trade Union world as a 
whole. , It does, in fact, as Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
have pointed out in Industrial Democracy, put the 
workman i» “the position of a humble ^partner,” 
entitled to a share in the product of the industry— 
but a partner without any voice in the management 
,of the business, unable to exercise any control in the 
adjustment of the supply to tTie demand. And it 
was the recognition of this fact which, more than 
anything else, led the miners and others who 
formerly worked under it, to abandon the Sliding 
Scale. The accepted view now is that the work¬ 
man’s income must not depend on profits and prices, 
but that a living wage should be .the first charge 
on every industry. 

The Unions, then, aitft at the enforcement of a 
uniform standard rate. But, in fact, nothing liksn* 
national uniformity is achieved, or for the most 
part even attempted. There are large loaal varia- 
. tions in the standard rate. The following table, for 
instance, shows tjje standard wages and hours^bf* 
carpenters in six Sdbth-Western towns 1 :— 

1 See Board of Trade Report on Standard* llpte Rates [CO^ 
• 7*941 * 9 * 3 - 
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Town. 

» 

Wage per 
hour. 

Normal* 
wqjking 
hours pej 
week. 

-JL. 

Eamtp^s if 
vforking * 
full we#c. 

* 

Barnstaple 

6d. 

■ 56 

28s. 

Bridgwater 

6Jd. 

58 

3 fs. 5 d. 

Exeter , 

7 id. 

53) 

33 s ' 5if 

Penzance 

6£d. 

55 

28s. 7jd. 

Plymouth 

8 )d. 

S3 

37s. 6^d. 

Taunton 

H * 

S6J 

32s. n|d. 


Nor do the variations correspond merely to differences 
in the cost of living from town to town. In many ' 
cases, indeed, there seems to be but little relation 
between the two. Here, for example, is a comparison 
of the standard rates of hand compositors working on 
weekly newspaper! (together with the c&st of living) 
in a number of Northern ^owns. 1 • • 




Cost of Living 

Town. 

Weekly Wage. 

(calculated as per¬ 
centage of London). 



fc- 

Manchester 1 

38s. 

88 

'"Newcastle 

37 s - , ‘ 

95 

_Iajtow * 

|7S. 

93 


1 See Reports on Standard Time RVtes [Cd. 7194], 1913, and Cost' 
of Living of the Working Classe^[Cd. 6955], “1913. « " 
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• 

Town., * 

• • • 

Weekly Wage. 

Cost of Living 
(calculated as per¬ 
centage of London). 

Leects 

37s. 

87 

Boltoij 

365. 

87 

SheffieW 

35 s - 

87 

Bradford 

34 s - 

*> 

Middlesbro' 

34 s - 

9 i 

Rochdale 

34 s - 

89 

Stockport 

• • 

33s. 9d* 

86 

Ba.row-in-F urness 

33 s - 

93 

Hull 

33 s - 

87 

Halifax 

32s. 6d. 

88 

Carlisle 

32 S. 

9<4 

Darlington t 

32s. 

• 

Ma«lesfield 

31s. 

81 

• * 

Keighley 

t 

30s* 

89 


* Jobbing rate. 


To account exactly for these variations (where the 
cost of living is ruled out) would be impossiljje 0 
without minute injury into every case. They'are 
clearly not attributable t§ difl'erentes in efficiently*. , 
even if the compositors of London 6r •Manchester 
are superior in general to those of Macclesfield, the 
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argument can hardly apply, say, to Darlington and 
Middlesbro’, or Leeds and Bradford. ' The pripdpal 
tiuse, no doubt, is weak Trade tlniop organisation 
in the lower-paid places. But besides this' there 
are numerous minor causes special to particular 
localities. The case of the compositors, which has 
just been referred to, for instance, is partially ex¬ 
plained, according to an official of the Typographical 
Association, by the fact that while some newspapers 
“have a monopoly value and considerable profits, 
others are kept running for political reasons at a‘ 
very small profit, or even at a loss, and therefore 
claim that it is not possible to pay higher wages." 
Much again depends ou the local shape, so to speak, 
of the industry. Where there is a multiplicity of 
firms it is far easier for the workmen to exact better 
' terms than where the whole of the trade is in the 
hands of two dr three or perhaps of a single em¬ 
ployer, and the only alternative to,accepting the. 
^rates offered is to leave the town. And finally there 
are psychological reasons—strong personalities on 
. the one side or the other, and, to quote the setae 
Trade Union official again, “ the workmen!' loyalty 
to employers and general desire for a quiet life." • 
"^fcit, to whatever they may bp'‘due, these varying 
jtspjdards have obvious inconveniences and dangers, 
,and it is at little surprising that the Unions as a 
whole have not madtl more strenuous efforts to 
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‘Jevel-up all round.’ Occasionally, * as in coal 
min|ng, a uniform County or District rate has been 
&cured, *atid there Seems to be no good reason whj 
this should not be extended into other industries. 
The proposal, which we shall discuss later, to make 
collective agreements between Trade Unions and 
empk>yfts in any trade binding throughout a district 
ov$r the wlfble of that trade , 1 would doubtless, if it 
could be carried out, have a considerable effect in 
this direction. It has been suggested, too, that in 

• many trades a definite Rational rate should be 
established, with percentages added or deducted to 
balance differences in local prices and rents (though 
the Unions should certainly not 1 temper the wind 
to the shorn lamb’ by making allowances for inferior 
machinery or other disadvantages, real or alleged, 
of weak employers), pretty accurate official com¬ 
putations <jf the cost of living in different parts of 
the country have already been made, and they might 
with very*little trouble le worked out for the whole 
Kingdom. If the Unions pursued such a policy 
they would, of course, not only improve the position 
of their members in places where the standard rate 
is clearly too low, but they would a# the same time 
check the serioustflanger to*the standard rates yrUffi 
higher-paid districts which results^from the c<tapeti- 

* tion of the lower-paid. * The practical objectfSn. is 

1 See’bdow^p. 148. 
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that this necessitates a very high degree of organisa¬ 
tion, and the example of a trade like that offtthe 
Silk Hatters (who have a uniform price list to 
which 10 per cent, is added in London) is hardly 
conclusive, since the Union includes practically 
every operative in the craft. 1 * 

t 

The normal working-day may be regarded from 
two points of view. In the first place, the establish¬ 
ment of a definite minimum of leisure is clearly a 
good in itself—vital to ( the physical, mental and • 
moral welfare of the worker. 2 In all the struggles 
waged by the Trade Unions for a shortening of 
horn’s this ideal has, of course, been present: some- 

1 The American Unions hr*; given more attention to this ques¬ 
tion of uniformity of rates The Granite Cutters, Garment Workers, 
Coopers, Stqve Mourners and others have national standard time- 
rates, which arc intended to be minimum rates to be observed by 
the local Unions in «.fi:yng their standards; whillt some have 
established State minimum rates with the same object, ^orae 
Unions have even stood out resolutely for a uniformity fchich should 
take no account of difference in cost of living, but in practice this is 
Hf p iy possible. See The Standard Tate in American Trad* 
Unions , by David H. McCabe, Ph.D. (Baltimore, 1912). v 

3 Thus, to give a striking illustration, in 1911 in the Durham and 
Cleveland irdn industry, there were about 10 percent, of the blast- 
fumacemen working* twelve hours a day, as against the eight hours 
worked by the majority. Investigations made in a large Trade '' 
ifnion ^branch showed that tlie twelve-hpiSf men drew 75 per 
cent. mote sick-pay than those working eight hours, despite the 
fact- 4 ^ the latter we?e doing hlavier work. Over the whole 
district the deatlyratt among the twelve-hour men was out of all 
proportion greater than among tfce eight-hour men. 
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tifnes—as in the ‘early closing’ demands of the 
shop:assistants; or in the energetic campaign for 
‘la semtune anglaile’ (the Saturday half-holiday), 
which sthe whole Trade Union movement in France 
is now conducting—it is the dominant consideration. 
But in the second place, a regular number of hours 
is essential to the maintenance of the standard rate 
itself. Manifestly the length of the working day is 
a definite factor in the wage-bargain for all who are 
employed at time-rates, and recent cases are recorded 
by the Amalgamated Society # of Engineers where 
employers have actually resisted a demand for re¬ 
duced hours on the ground that their men’s wages 
have been fixed by agreement for a certain period, 
and that the reduction would be tantamount to an 
increase of wages and was consequently an illegiti¬ 
mate daim. With piece-rate workers the'point is 
less obvious^since it would seem,that longer hours 
must here meqp higher earnings. But this, in fact, 
is to forget that longer^ hours also mean greater 
strain on the worker, 1 and will presently, as ex-*' 
perience has shown again and again, tell upon the 
weaker ^pciatires; whilst the very facf of the 
weekly wages, as judged by the earnings of the 

1 A series of scientific*^periments conaucieu oy rroiessor adoc, 
of the Zeiss Optical Works, Jena, covering (}*o hundred and fifty- 
three processes, showed that a f per cent, larger,output ws£%b- 
s tdned in an eight-hours’ day than had previously ften obtained it* 
nine bouts, though exactly the same Aachines were used. 
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strongest anti quickest workers^ at once rising aboge 
the customary level, will eventually be used Ijjr the 
employer as an excuse for cutting down ‘the rate. 
On the other hand, it has been proved over and 
over again that a reduction of hours does not tend 
to reduce either output or wages. Among the blast- 
fumacemen in districts where eight-hour shifts are 
worked, wages are 25 to 30 per cent, ‘higher than 
where there are twelve-hour shifts. The introduc¬ 
tion of the forty-eight hours’ week in the Royal 
Small Arms Factory aj Enfield, affecting nearly* 
2000 piece-workers, caused no reduction in output 
or earnings. And in Victoria an all-round lessening 
of houis to forty-eight per week was accompanied 
by large increases of wages (e.g. from 27s. 7d. to 
88s. 8d. in the boot trade; from 15s. 8d. to 18s. 3d. 
for wonofen in the clothing .trade; from 27s. 8d. to 
34s. 5d. for saddlqrs). Sound theory and practical 
experience alike, therefore, have proved the im¬ 
portance of ‘ shorter houft,’ and substantial reduc¬ 
tions in the working day have been won by the 
Unions in almost all the chief industries. 1 

1 Within'the last generation the average redaction in «iost of the 
skilled trades has Amounted to eight or ten hours per week. The 
| E4jjpal day of the miners a^d the textile workers, obtained by 
legislation, and the loweiing of the gasw^fkers’ hours from twelve 
to eight per day in the # great strikes of 1889, are instances which will 
reaTMy occur to^he reader. Onefif the urgent reforms in industrial 
legislation ‘at the present moment is the extension of the Tr»de 4 
Boards’ powers to cover hour^bf labour as well as wages. 
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• The normal day i» seriously impaired* by two very 
common practices in the industrial world. The 
first of tfiese i$ the'working of overtime. The Tradg 
Unionists have always recognised the evil of this, 
and have struggled steadily to restrict if not to 
abolish* it. It is, of course, penalised in a general 
way.by agreements that all hours beyond the stan¬ 
dard shall be paid for at a higher rate—‘ time and a 
quarter,’ ‘ time and half,’ or even ‘ double time.’ But 
these penalties have unhappily often proved an 
•incentive to the workmen ^to desire overtime, while 
they have not been sufficient to deter the employers 
from continuing it, and even making a system of 
it. Secondly, there is the constant tendency to 
‘speed-up.’ ‘Speeding-up’ is, of course, a natural 
instinct in employers engaged in a fierce competi¬ 
tive struggle, and it has recently been elaborated 
by American genius into a science system. 1 That 
there is a gjeat deal of feeble work and wasted 
exertion in industry to-Say is undeniable. Never¬ 
theless the fact remains that speeding-up, as generally 
practised, is a robbery of the workmen. For, if an 
employer can justly claim that shorter hours are 
equivalent to higher wages, since they mean less 
output and less effort for*the same remuneration’, 

1 See The Principles of Scientific Management, by F. W? Taylor. 
This system of ‘scientific management’ has beqji much discussed 
both in this country and abroad, and someatte&ptS have been made 
to nut it into practice. 
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then the workman on his side i# entitled to say thift 
harder hours mean lower wages, sincS they mpsfn a 
greater output and greater effort with no extra 
reward. The Trade Union naturally tries to‘resist 
this overdriving, but the difficulty of checking it— 
sometimes even of detecting it—is enormous.'' 

The general conditions of employment can, Kke 
the normal day, be reduced to terms of the standard 
rate, since the sanitation of a workshop, the state of 
the machinery, the riskiness or unpleasantness of a 
job, must properly be taken into account in esti¬ 
mating the worth of the workman's earnings. The 
Trade Unions have, therefore, always fought in one 
way or another for the amenities, the health and 
the lives of their members, and the vast majority of 
workers do now enjoy some measure—though by no 
meaus an adequate measure—of protection. The 
readfcr will easily recall the bulky code qf Factory 
legislation: the Workmen s Compensation Act; the 
load-line regulations of the Merchant Shipping 
Acts; the statutes providing for the safety of minets 
and quarrymen and railway servants, for the pro¬ 
hibition of white phosphorous matches, for seats for 
shop ^assistants. Beside^ this volume of legislative 
protection, the Unions often have bye-laws of their 
own'for the ^iire purpose. Thus, the Boilermakers 
demand that a certificate of safety shall be given 
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before a man is put onto certain classes of repairing 
UprBSn .the .shipyards; the Potters insist that no 
‘ovwnmen’ shall bo forced to work in a temperature 
over 1^0°; and many of the building trades’ Unions 
require^the employer to provide places for shelter 
against feather and for saf ety for tools. 

List, but,not least in importance, there is the task 
of maintaining the greatest possible security of em¬ 
ployment for the worker. Unemployment is one 
of the chief dangers which threaten the standard 
of life, and it is also utidtft modem industrial con¬ 
ditions the hardest to cope with. The unemployed 
destitute workman, faced with the alternative of 
starvation or a job at any wage, is obviously the 
most direct menace to the standard rate and to 
Trade Unionism itself, and it is the recognition of 
this fact, as we shall se8 presently, which has led the 
Unions to attach such importanee'to their out-of- 
work* benefit,* and to support so energetically "the 
palliative measures—generally relief works of a 
more or less unsatisfactory character—which Parlia¬ 
ment and the municipalities have from time to time 
decreedf But insurance and relief works are at best 
only negative ways of promoting continuity of em¬ 
ployment—or rafieer they are tacit confessions of 
failure to secure it at all.» Here afid there, however, 
the Trade Unions have made certaift positive regu¬ 
lations, yhich, plough they*do not go very far, are 
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of some interest. These fall under four main heads. 
First, we find the demand that the employer, in 
•■engaging a man, shall guarantee him a certain ' 
minimum period of work and pay him wages for 
that period, whether he is at work or no^. Thus 
the Flint-Glass Makers insist on a minimum ,of thirty- 
three hours per week, and the compositors in London 
newspaper offices are similarly entitled to a guaran¬ 
teed daily minimum of work or corresponding wages 
in the alternative. At the docks, where disorganisa¬ 
tion and greed and stupidity have condemned a vast 
army of men to the constant miseries of under¬ 
employment, the Unions have for long struggled 
for some regularisation. The Dock, Wharf and 
Riverside Workers’ Union many years ago demanded, 
that'any man taken on at the London Docks should 
be guaranteed four hours’ continuous work. And 
recently the National Union of Dock Labourers has 
assisted heartily in the attempt initiated by the e 
Labour Exchange to decasualise the Liverpool Docks. 
Secondly, there are rules in certain Unions (e-g\ 
Brushmakers, Compositors, Saddlers) prohibiting the 
members of the Union from engrossing more than a 
normal day’s work, or, from working for a second 
employer after putting in the Ordinary day. But 
these regulations’’ are obviously only a form of the 
provision against overtime wjiich is general through- » 

out the Trade Union movement. /The idea which 
< ■ 
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underlies them, however, of mitigating the workers’ 
jpsecftrity by sharing the work round, is sometimes 
carved a stage? further, so that we find a third typS 
of positive regulation in the claim for ‘ distribution 
of work’ to meet a depression of trade or seasonal 
slackness Thus, among a large section of the 
taildrs, who,are subject to serious fluctuations, it is 
required that “ during slack seasons a fair equitable 
division of trade should be compulsory in all shops." 
And similar stipulations are made in the glass-bottle 
industry. In I^ancashire, V a furnace is put out 
owing to trade depression, an additional furnace 
may not be started within three months, unless half 
wages are paid to the men who have been stopped, 
for the time they have lost; while in Yorkshire the 
men displaced by a furnace being put out are to be 
allowed “ as far as practicable to share work." The 
same principle, too, has for longljeen applied regu¬ 
larly in th« cdM and cott.n industries—and occasion¬ 
ally in others—in a slightly different form, by the 
shortening of the working hours all round, so as to 
avoid the dismissal of any individual workmen during 
the peffod of stagnant trade. 

Finally, we havt an altogether different class of 
regulation, in the atteiipt to obtain security of 
> employment by strictly limiting the nuiSber of work¬ 
men in athe trade. Historically, this restriction of 
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numbers is the first and most 'essential function 8f 
the Unions, and if we were dealing with tljie <fra<Je 
Unionism of a hundred or even fifty* years, ago, we 
should have had to give to apprenticeship tjhe most 
prominent place among its regulations. Formerly, 
when the Wages Fund theory held sway, jto limit 
numbers naturally seemed the only way pf maintain¬ 
ing the workmen’s standard of life. But ntWfhat 
theory is dead, and, moreover, the constant re¬ 
volutionising of processes in modem industry Jmakes 
apprenticeship practically impossible in many grades. 
It has, therefore, as every student of economics 
knows, ceased to be of much service either [to the 
employer or to the community, and consequently 
its value to the Trade Unions also has greatly 


diminished. In point of fact, a large majority of 
the Unions, including the ‘cotton operatives and 
miners, as well Its* the huge transport knd general 
labour organisations, alloMj entrance «to ( the> trades 
without any restriction at all. Yet appren ;iceship 
does still figure in many industries. Collective 
agreements for its regulation are in force in the 
building and furnishing and printing trades?, among 
eng ineers, boilermakers, shipwrights, ship-painters, 
ironfbunders, furriers, tailors, t ‘saddlers, /bakers, 
coopers, glass-bottle makert and others. 1 Bikt when 

■ • j • 

“ 1 See Board of Trade Report on Collective Agreements, 1910 1 
[Cd. 53C6], pp. 432 ft. 

V 
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vfe look into the working of these agreements, we 
find ifcat they ‘seldom succeed in keeping the trade 
closed. 1 Despite strenuous efforts made by the* 
Unions to maintain the effectiveness of their re¬ 
strictive regulations, the developments of industry 
have generally been too much for them. The 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, for instance, 
has been faced by an enormous disintegration of the 
old handicraft. With the constant introduction of 
new machines and the ease with which a man passes 
from one to another, it lias* become practically 
impossible to distinguish machine-minders who are 

* An inquiry made a few years ago showed tlut in forty-one 
typical firms in the building industry in London, with 12,000 
employees, there were only 8o apprentices and 143 learners. The 
proper proportion, if the regulations were strictly kept, would have 
been 1600. Often the Unions do not aim any longer at jestri. ting 
numbers. (See cases quoted in Board of Trade Reports on Collective 
Agreements. The Birmingham Bricklayers’ Agreement, e.g. y to 
take one instance at random, imposes no limit on the number,of 
ipprentiaes, though,requiring all Jx>ys to be legally bound to the 
trade before the age of seventeen, f Even the Boilermakers, whom 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb were able to cite twenty years ago as the one 
really important Union which still maintained apprenticeship in its 
old integrity, agreed in 1901 with the Shipbuilding Employers’ 
Federation that therg should be no limitation in the rihmber of 
apprenticeS%in ployed (in the North-East Coast yards), though the 
employers conceded “that it is not their intention to overstock 
yards with apprentices, |nd if the Boilermakers’ Society find® it 
necessary to prefer a complUnt respecting the number of apprerftices, 
this must be done through the fecretaries 8f the Shipbuilding 
Employers’ Federation.” In other shipyards,# However, as at 
Cardiff, Barry, Southampton yid Liverpool, a specific ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen (one to three or four) is agreed uppn. 

8 * 
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‘ engineers ’ from those who are merely ‘ labourers; 1 
and the old policy of excluding^ the unapprenticed 
'Workman as an ‘illegal man’ has long been givejj up 
as useless. 

Even in those few small and select crafts wjjere 
apprenticeship has lingered longest, it is gradually 
decaying. Compulsory apprenticeship is enforced, 
for instance, among the painters’ brush makers in 
London, but it is almost dead in the same trade in 
Birmingham. And a similar fate has overtaken it 
in others of the Birmingham handicrafts, such as 
jewellery, sporting gun and rifle making, electro¬ 
plating and the glass trades. In the Sheffield cutlery 
industry the old system of ‘ patrimony ’ 2 is still main¬ 
tained to some extent. Under this pseudo-ap¬ 
prenticeship the Razor Hafters, Table Knife Forgers, 
Scythe Grinders, and various other societies permit 
no boys to enter the trade except the sons of 
members, and the lads when they do enter ary 
apprenticed not to a capitalist master but to the 

1 Though in this country the sanctity of the lathe proper (*.«. not 
capstan or automatic lathes) has been preserved. Only a recognised 
‘ engineer,’ who has been through an apprenticeship, can work it 

3 It is interesting to notice that this ‘ patrimony ’ is practised also 
Jjy certain Unions in the U.S.A. The Table Knife Grinders and 
tbl Nationa! Window G!ass c Workers, for instance, make relation¬ 
ship U strict qualification for apprenticeship, while other Unions 
give a preference to ’Sons of journeymen. Generally speaking, how¬ 
ever, in Amehcr as here, very few Unions are able effectively to 
regulate apprenticeship. c See Admission to American Track 
Unions, by F. E. Wolfe, Ph.D. (Baltimore^ 5912). u 
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Journeymen themselves. But it is to bo observed 
tjiat»th$ number of these apprentices is not very 
nayowly restricted: each journeyman may have an 
apprentice of his own, and sometimes the rules allow 
a lather to introduce all his sons to the craft. And 
it seemj likely that another decade or two will see 
the laid evqp of this survival. ^ 

Byt however little one may regret the passing of 
apprenticeship, unsuited as it is to modern industry, 
it is impossible to be satisfied with the system—or 
rather want of system—(hat* has taken its place. 
The unlimited supply of cheap untrained boy labour 
that is open to employers to-day is disastrous to 
the skilled journeymen, to the youths themselves 
and to the community. The Trade Unions have 
struggled energetically, but without muclj success, 
to restrict the evil. The number of juveniles can 
sometimes be kept down in districts where Trade 
» Unioliismais Strong, andjin classes of work where 
skilled workers are essential. But little can be done 
by the Unions to touch the low-grade shops and the 
small employers. The true remedy, as is nyw pretty 
clearly“lecognised, is not the limitation of the 
number of boys who shall be employed in a particulan 
trade, but of the f!#urs and conditions of their«work. 
A system prohibiting the employment of young 
, persons under 18 for more than twenty^our hours a 
week, ayd devq$ing them Sir another twei^y-four 
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hours to the continuance of their education, would 
go far to solve more than one serious probleip. «' r 
11 Into the much debated question of the competition 
of women with men in industry we cannot go in 
detail here. There is a certain number of wonjen 
employed not merely in the same trades wjlh men, 
but on precisely similar work, and t}iere ^"un¬ 
doubtedly no lack of willingness on the payt‘ of 
many employers to supplant their men with lower- 
paid female labour. Various Trade Unions have 
tried to exclude women altogether from their crafts,' 
and the French compositors are even at this moment 
resisting the demands for the admittance of females 
to their Unions. 1 But, broadly speaking, the ques¬ 
tion is now settled among Trade Unionists in this 
country. In all the important industries, where a 
large number of women work side by side with the 
men—as in cotton, hosiery, boot and "shoe manu¬ 
facture, tailoring, cigar-making, pottery—#he Unions >• 

1 The English printers waged a similar struggle against the 
employment of women in the middle of last century; but in 1886 
the Typographical Association and the London Society of Com¬ 
positors ag r eed to admit women “ upon the same conditions as 
journeymen, provided always the females are paid Strictly in 
accordance with scale.” This, however, makes it practically 
'Impossible for women to became member^, since employers would 
not consider them worth the high rates £aid to male compositors. 
Only one woman joirved the L.S^C.—and her case was apparently 
quite exqeptiopaj (she was employed at William Morris’s 
'Kelmscott Press). See, on the wjjole question, Women in thee 
Printing Trades , edited by j[' R, MacDonaldJP. S. King, 1904). 
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admit the two sexes to membership, maintaining 
therr'standard by insisting on the principle of ‘ equal 
pay for equal* work.’ But for the most part the 
work is not actually equal, since the sexes tend to 
be «mpJoyed at separate processes or perform different 
operations, 1 and there is consequently no question of 
encroachment on the higher standard. Ii^ the cases 
where identical work is being done, there is a single 
rate which does not discriminate between the woman 
and the man. 2 

• ( 

There is one other form of tile Trade Union claim 

to a vested interest for its members, which must be 
mentioned. The regulations we have been discuss¬ 
ing so far represent the resistance to encroachment 
on the craftsman’s security from below. But en¬ 
croachment is obviously possible from the side also, 
• • 

and in certain industries where different trades tend 
naturally to overlap, we find the \lnions constantly 
* * • • • 

1 E.g. in ihe hatmuking tra 3 e in the Denton district (wool 
and fur hats), the wool-forming, trimming and machine-binding is 
done by women, and the other processes by men. And for many 
otlTer instances, see Women's Work and Wages, by E. Cadbury, 
M. C. fl£|fheson, and G. Shann (Unwin, 1906). 

8 E.g. the Lancashire cotton weavers all coifform to the same 
price list ; the general difference in the weekly earnings of thi* 
women is simply due tcAhe fact thatlhey confine themselves 10 the 
lighter work. In the Huddersfield woollen and worsted lrad£, how¬ 
ever, the women weavers are paid%n an actually lo^er scale (agreed 
^to by the Union) than the men. It is said that tlfe jflnouAt of assist* 
ance and supervision by foremeif, whiclms required by women weavers, 
is about 20 per cent, •greater than that required by male we^ers. 
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occupied in protecting their members’ jobs against 
workers in these allied trades. Jn the shipbuilding 
and engineering industries especially 0 the demarca¬ 
tion disputes constitute a really serious problem. 
Boilermakers, Engineers, Plumbers, Shipwrights, 
Joiners, Patternmakers and various other .societies 
have frequently been engaged in inteiyiecine 'con¬ 
flicts about the right of their respective members 
to some particular class of work. Occasionally the 
bitterest quarrels have arisen over what seem 
ludicrous details, as, 1 for example, in the historic 
dispute in the Tyne and Wear shipyards as to 
whether the fixing of 2 j-inch pipes should be done 
by plumbers or by fitters, or in the more recent 
altercation between the angle-iron smiths, of the 
Boilermakers’ Society, and the blacksmiths, of the 
Amalgamated Engineers, as *0 who ought to make 
bulwark stays! We shall have to recur to this 
demarcation question latef•; here we'neod only say' 
that the Trade Unionists themselves are alive to the 
folly of it, and that the best minds in the movement 
recognise that such a claim to a vested interest's 
no part of a seund Trade Unionism. 



CHAPTER VI 
TIRADE UNION METHODS, 

Voluntary Insurance—Political Action—Collective Bar¬ 
gaining—Conciliation and Arbitration—The Strike 

Trade Unionism has four principal methods of pro¬ 
tecting its standards. The first is, so to speak, in¬ 
ternal, the Union not being concerned directly with 
the employer or with the community, but constituting 
itself an insurance society for its own members. The 
second aims at the enforcement of the ‘common 
rule’through legislatifln, either'covering tW whole 
industry of the nation or applying to particular 
trad* or groups of trades. The third and fourth 
are forms of ‘industrial action’ or ‘direct action.’ 
Here the Trade Unions rely on their own power to 
enforce their demands, whether by diplomacy in the 
form W# negotiation with the employers, or by actual 
stoppage of work till their terms are conceded. 
These four meftgxls, whfch we call Volurftaiy 
Insurance, Political Action, Collective Bargaining 
and the Strike, are all in vogue to-dty.* 

Their relativeJmpoi'lance*varies, and has varied, of 

”9 
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course, according to circumstancds. In the eighteenth 
century, when it was still customary'for Parliament 
to take upon itself the regulation of industry,^the 
primitive Unions and Trade Clubs, as we 1 have 
already seen, turned naturally to the law for pro¬ 
tection. 1 With the advent of the lamer faire 

r * 

philosophy, however, they were forced back upon 
their oAn resources, and voluntary insurance 
became important. After the repeal of the Com¬ 
bination Laws, the system of collective bargaining 
began to be built ,up,< though, wherever chance' 
offered, the workmen eagerly availed themselves of 
the help of Parliament, as in the case of the Factory 
laws, whilst the weapon of the strike was never 
allowed to grow rusty. Later still, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, as the Trade Unions’ power 
outgrew ’their popularity, and the employers were as 
little favourable* to collective bargaining as Parlia- 
meht was to legal enactment, voluntary insurance, 
was, in the words of one of the leaders of those days, 

“ the usual and regular way in which the labour of 
the members of a trade society is protected.*'* 

1 A very early instance of collective bargaining is foufts among 
the printers. So far back as 1785 a ‘ * London Scale of Prices for 
■^onjpositors’ Work ” was in operation, an^ this scale has actually 
formed* the basis on which compositors Rave worked down to the 
present—with alteratians, of countf, made by the mutual consent of 
representative ep-pjoyers and workmen, from time to time. 

* 8 See T. J. Dunning, Trades Unions and Strikes : Their Philo - 1 
sophy and Intention (London,^860), p. 10. 
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Then, in the ’severities the Unions received their 
charter from Parliament, their representatives went 
to JVestminstg:, and ‘ political action ’—of a rathe* 
timid land, no doubt—was steadily pursued. 

At the close of the last century and the beginning 
of this* the belief in the efficacy of legislation, 
sedulously fostered by the Socialists and presently 
enhanced by the advent of the Labour Farty, was 
growing apace, though a remarkable elaboration 
of the machinery of collective agreements and con¬ 
ciliation was proceeding simultaneously. And it is 
probable that the reaction against political methods, 
which we have witnessed of late, is largely the result 
of the over-emphasis which the Trade Union move¬ 
ment has put upon its achievements and its possi¬ 
bilities in the House of Commons. 

Voluntary insurance, as a method of Trade 
Unionism^ mqpns the provision of funds by comfhon 
lubscription to insure against certain risks either due 
to causes over which the members have no control, 
jT deliberately incurred in the struggle to protect 
their «*tandar<f of life. This covers not’only the 
friendly benefits, such as funeral, sick and accident, 
and superannuate pay, afid the ‘trade’ beirffits. 
such as unemployment* pay, but also the very 
important ‘dispute benefit’ paid t* \he'membejj 
on strike or locked out! 
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Of the friendly benefits, funefal benefit appears to 
be the oldest, as well as the commonest. It is.given 
i>y practically all the chief societies, with ^the 
exception of certain Miners’ Unions, on the meSnber’s 

death and often on the death of his wife—sometimes 

, ' 

even for the burial of his widow or children. The 
amounts paid in different Unions vary considerably. 
The Engineers, Boilermakers and Carpenters and 
Joiners give i?12, the Bricklayers £\5, the London 
Society of Compositors from £9 to £3,0, according 
to length of memberships the Scottish Ironmoulders’ 
as much as i?30 ; whilst the Y orkshire Miners pay 
£6, and some of the Cotton Spinners’ branches only 
£3. The amount paid on the wife’s death is 
generally £5 or £6, which is in some Unions 
deducted from the member’s own benefit, if his wife 
predeceases him. • » 

Sick and accident benefits are a more tecent intro¬ 
duction, though traces of t)ie former ure found* here , 
and there among the eighteenth-century Unions. 
The latter is, naturally, not of very serious import¬ 
ance, except in the more hazardous trades, and the 
amounts*paid out in respect of accidents hafi? con¬ 
siderably decreased owing to the Workmen’s Com- 
peillation Act. The last publisligA figures (for 1908) 
show that, out of 1058 tUnions (representing 99 
per cent! of all Unions) giving benefits, 52 par t 
cent, included sick afld accident^ pay in these 
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Among those whicfi give no sickness or accident 
ljfntfit are the vast majority of the miners’, textile 
an4 printing .trades’ and transport Unions. Th» 
amount of the sickness benefit is sometimes as high 
as t 15s.^a week, but the average, speaking roughly, 
is abouj 10s. a week. In the majority of cases it 
may be drawn for fifty-two consecutive weeks 
(occasionally at a reduced figure for so long as the 
sickness lasts), though thirteen or twenty-six weeks 
is a common limit. 

Superannuation benefit is. less general. It is 
confined, naturally, to the wealthier Unions, such 
as those in the metal, engineering and shipbuilding, 
building and printing trades. Few of the Miners, 
and none of the Weavers or Labourers, give it at all, 
though for the miners it is provided by ‘Miners’ 
Permanent Ilelief Sr&ieties.’ ■The amount of this • 
pension varies in different societies, as does the age 
of eligibility. The Engineers, for instance, pay Troro 
7s. to 10s. per week, according to length of member¬ 
ship, at fifty-five years of age, the London Society 
of Compositors from 5s. to 10s. at sixty. 

UHSmployment benefit, or ‘donation,’ was in 
former times generally given as ‘ tramp benefit,’ or 
travelling relief, V members in search of woy-K? and 
in some of the building trades’ Unions it still 
largely survives in this form. B#t *for' the mqst 
part i^ has been elaWattd into one of the two 
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most important of all the benefits, and it actually 
accounts for something like 25 per cent, of the'totfl 
annual expenditure of the 100 principal Unions. The 
amount of this out-of-work pay sometimes runs up 
to 15s. or more per week, but the average, af in the 
case of the sick benefit, tends to be ab?ut 10s. 
Another form of unemployment benefit ,’s found in 
the payments made, especially in the cotton industry, 
on account of stoppages of work due to fires, failures 
of firms, breakdowns of machinery or excessive 
slackness of trade. A fefr Unions also give emigra¬ 
tion allowances. The London Society of Composi¬ 
tors, for instance, grants from £& to i?15 to a 
member going abroad, according to the length of 
time he has been in the Union. 

Dispute benefit is provided by nearly all Unions, 
and in many of them holds' the first place. The 
London Composftcfrs, for example, are entitled to 
25s. a week (for a period of twenty-six* weoks) when 
on strike, and even labourers’ societies, such as the 
Gasworkers, give 12s. 6d. Sometimes the amount is 
supplemented by extra allowances for children, as 
with the Spinnprs, who grant £1 a week, ptiis 2s. 
for each child under thirteen who is not earning. 

iSttjly, there are certain miifar benefits given 
occasionally in thB shape <ff benevolent or distress 
grants, compensation for loss of tools by fire or water, 
legal assistance, orphan funds, or ‘ victimisation ’ pay 
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allowed to member? “ prosecuted by employers for 
taking an active part in business connected with and 
authorised by the Society.” 

flie diagrams on pp. 126,127 show the proportion 
of expenditure on different benefits in certain in- 
dustrief, and the variations of expenditure in these 
benefits by the 100 principal Unions in the Kingdom. 

If now we have to answer the question^-what is 
the exact value of the system of voluntary insurance, 
we must begin by making certain distinctions. 
First, we must distiugui^i more or less sharply 
between the friendly benefits, the out-of-work 
benefit, and the dispute benefit. And secondly, we 
must distinguish between the advantage to the 
individual workman and to the Union as a whole. 
Obviously the workman’s interest is to provide as 
far as possible against; casualties and losses in the 
shape of sickness, accident, death ,oj unemployment. 
As legards tjie first three, at any rate, of these 
particular risks, be mighff meet them by paying into 
a Friendly Society or a commercial Assurance 
Oompany. 1 Indeed, he might well get greater 
seemajjr and tetter terms by so doing, and; in point 
of fiict, many Trade Unionists do belong to such 
organisations as t»ell as to ffheir trade society. <For" 

1 Some of the commercial AsSirance Companies, having become 
Approved Societies under the National Insurar*eVct, Insure no^ 
against sickness—which prevfbusly they had not done. 
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the most part, however, a mail finds it convenient 
not to have to join a number of different clubs, and, 



Diagram showing proportion o! total expenditure of thefi^ Prin¬ 
cipal Trade 1 Unions (grouped by Industries) devoted to 
Unemployed, Dispute, Sick and Accident, Superannuation, 
«laFuneral and Other Benefits, and to working expenses in the 
decade 1901-1910. 

l 

if one subsi&ijftion will cover a variety of risks, he 
prefers that arrangement. But it is not the first 

S <• • 
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business of a TradeTJnion to be a Provident Society 

or aJBick CluB, and the main reason for its ‘ friendly ’ 

• • • 

activities is tg be sought not in their intrinsic con* 



Vajj||jons of ioft .1 expenditure in Benefits in years 1901 -12 of the 
100 Principal Trade Union* 


venience to the individual# in distress, but in iheh*' 
value as a method <jf attrac^ng and folding 
members. The friendly benelits hglfV in. short, as 
Mr. Howell has said,»“ to kind the members to tfie 
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Union where possibly other considerations might 
interpose to diminish the zeal of the Trade Unionist 
pure and simple ." 1 

But out-of-work benefit stood from the beginning 
in a different category. For this the workman was 
bound to join his Union, since there was no other 
agency (until the recent entry of the State into, the 
field under the National Insurance Act 2 )' to provide 
against the contingency of unemployment. Ac¬ 
cordingly, from the Trade Union’s point of view 
also, as well as the individual’s, the unemployment • 
benefit occupies quite a distinct position. Never¬ 
theless, it is not an end in itself. Its prime im¬ 
portance, as is frankly recognised, lies in the fact 
that it is a means—and an essential means—of 
protecting the members’ standard of life. It is, in 
a word, a method of supporting the Trade Union 
regulations, helping, as it does, to prevent the 
unemployed workman, reduced to distress and per¬ 
haps starvation, from breaking back to individual 
bargaining and offering his labour to the employer 
on terms below the standard rate. The danger of 
such a position has been appreciated by the^Trade 
Unions from the earliest days, and it is the over¬ 
whelming necessity of guarding against it, which has 

1 Trade Unionum, New and Ola, by George Howell, p. 102. 

, s The State bmeht of 7s. a week is, of course, not an adequate 
provision, and it is at present cdnfined'to certain trades. 
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Sbmetimes led even* to the depletion of the funds 
available for_ sickness or superannuation or burial, in 
orijpr to pay unemployment benefit. 

We* have observed that it is not the chief business 
of a Trade Union to dispense provident benefits. 
But there are many who go still further than this, 
and <say that it is not the Trade Union’s business at 
all—that, in fact, it is a danger and a weakness for 
a Union to disguise itself as a Friendly Society. 
The revolt against the excessive friendly activities 
‘of the older Unions begin, as has already been 
mentioned, with the ‘ new Unionism 1 of the eighteen- 
eighties, and there is a growing aversion to-day 
among the more militant section from what is called 
“the glorified goose and coffin club” idea. The 
revolutionary Trade Unionists of France, intent on 
their policy of ‘direct‘action,’ ftnd under the con¬ 
stant neceslity of replenishing ‘their inadequate 
.strike fuiM^i, are bitterly contemptuous of all friendly 
benefits, though they have begun to realise the 
importance of out-of-work pay, and are making 
gftenuous efforts to extend their caisses de chomagc. 
Thewis certainly some truth in the qomplaint that 
a system of largo friendly benefits tends to make a 
Union conservativ8«and over-cautious. The history 
of the great societies in thdhiiieteenfSi century showed 
4 this only too clearly, and history haf ^ot failed to« 
repeat itself. At the 'same *time, to abandop this 
9 
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class of benefits altogether would undoubtedly be to 
abandon a very effective means of recruiting mem- 
•'bers, many of whom, when once brought in, are , 
likely to turn out as bold as the most militant 
could desire. And, indeed, it is perhaps rather 
futile to discuss such a step; the Insurance Act 
has enormously strengthened the system and has 
involved the Unions so deeply in it, that it whuld 
be very difficult for a General Secretary to say, as 
one said five-and-twenty years ago, that he did not 
believe in having sick psty and out-of-work pay. 1 In 
any case, one need not unduly exaggerate the extent 
to which friendly benefits act as a drag. If, and in 
so far as, they obscure the true functions of Trade 
Unionism, they ought, of course, to be opposed; but 
the new spirit, which to-day is animating even the 
most unprogressive of the ‘•Unions of yesterday, is 
some evidence tost the possession of friendly benefits 
does not necessarily imply corporate, selfishness and 
a policy of supreme tameness. 

Twenty years ago, it is interesting to observe, 
there were many who confidently predicted that the 
friendly benefits would rapidly dwindle StJ State 
provision extended. But the State has moved very 
sfewjy, and the prediction has mil. yet been fulfilled. 
The Old Age Pensions Alt of 1908 touches only the 
, most n&esdftftus—and these not till they are seventy* 

ft • 

t 1 Cf. p. 31 above, * 
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—and its maximum allowance is the niggardly sum 
of, 5s? a .week. Tlje Trade Unions, however, have 
to (provide foi* their members ten or fifteen years* 
earlier, and the effect of the Act on the super- 
anryiatipn funds is quite negligible. The Boiler¬ 
makers, jt is true, do not permit a member who is 
in r&eipt o£ an Old Age Pension to draw njore than 
8s. a, week in superannuation benefit. But this is 
exceptional, and the average expenditure of all 
Unions on this head actually rose from 4s. UJd. per 
member in 1908 to 5s. 6J8. iir 1910. Nor has the 
Insurance Act had any different result in this 
respect, the Trade Unions having in general simply 
added the State sickness and out-of-work benefits to 
their own. 1 As regards funeral benefit, though there 
is a strong case for performing all burials at the 
public expense, nothing at all has been done. In 
course of time, however, one may expect an en¬ 
largement* of* commumjf provision, which will 
effectually lessen the need for voluntary insurance 
on the part of the Trade Unions. Meanwhile, it 
is futile to attempt a frontal attack on thq friendly 
benefit' system in the old and wealthy societies of 

1 The amounts paid^it by the State under Part II. of th<^n- 
surance Act, however, are pretty considerable. In the first four 
months of 1914 they came to *133,395, while the total for 1913 
was ,£497,725. And the subsidy (under sect idB,amended now bg 
secUJ4 of the National Insurance (Bart II, Amendment) Act, 1914) 
to Unions With voluntary unemployment funds affords som#relief. # 
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this country, and what is generally advocated is the 
separation of the fighting and trade funcjs, Mi ^he 
r one hand, and the friendly funds"on the other, • 
contributions to the former being universal and 
compulsory, and to the latter optional. , 

It is clear that voluntary insurance,,whatever its 
importance in the past, cannot be regarded at the 
present time as anything more than a supplementary 
method of protecting the Trade Union standards. But 
with political action", collective bargaining and the 
strike, the case is very different. The popularity of 
legislative intervention in the concerns of Labour has, 
as we have seen, had its ebbs and flows. We have al¬ 
ready described how the eighteenth-century combina¬ 
tions went to Parliament with their grievances and de¬ 
mands, and how,at file closeof the long period of Tamer 
faire a hundred'ybars later, the Trade t Inion move¬ 
ment returned with renewed zest to political action.* 

We have referred to the political machinery which 
was created, both for particular trades, such as the 
textile and mining, and for organised Labour as a 
whole—the Iqeal Trades Councils, the Tnuft-yJnion 
Congress with its Parliamentary Committee, and 
finally the Labour Party itself! It would be too 
long to enumerate here* all the laws, regulating 
•wages and^hours and conditions of employment,* 
which have, at one period or anpther, b^;n placed 
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c*i the Statute Bo<Jk mainly as a result of these 
activities. Bift the most cursory glance at the 
history of the (pst seven or eight years will show the 
importance which the working class has attached 
to parliamentary action. Leaving aside such far- 
reaching measures as the Insurance Act and the 
Labour Exchanges Act, we have witnessed, at the 
direct instigation of organised Labour, two large 
alterations of the status of the Trade Unions (in 
the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, and the Trade 
Union Act, 1918); the extension of the Workmen’s 
Compensation and the Factory codes; the regula¬ 
tion of dangerous trades, such as the making of 
matches, of earthenware and china, of white and 
yellow and red lead, the casting of various metals, 
the bottling of aerated waters, and numerous 
other occupations; the legal .limitation * of the 
hours of vtet bodies of workers, miners, shop 
assistants, # policemen anjl others; the passing* of 
the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act; as 
well as various proposals introduced by the 
Labour Tarty in the House of Commons to es¬ 
tablish a minimum wage in every trade through¬ 
out the Kingdom. The regulation by law of 
the sweated induces has Become popular; r frtl9e 
Boards have already been instituted in eight of 
the worst paid occupations, and evSl probably, 
be extended before loflg to* agriculture and_ else- 
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where. 1 In Victoria, where this policy had ife 
origin, practically all industries, arid not merely 
tthe ‘sweated,’ are now equipped, with Wages 
Boards, fixing hours of work as well as midimum 
rates. There are many who favour a similar 
development in this country, and the Labour 
Party has, in fact, introduced a Bill in Parliament 2 
requiring the Board of Trade to set up a Trade 
Board, which shall endeavour to establish a minimum 
rate of 25s. and a maximum week of forty-eight 
hours, in every trade .where (a) the rate usually paid 
to adult workers of either sex does not exceed 25s. a 
week, or ( b ) application is made by either the men’s 
or the employers’ organisation and, in the opinion 
of the Board of Trade, a majority desires a Trade 
Board. Theoretically, therefore, at any rate, the 
possibilities of enforcing the*Trade Union demands 
through Parliament are very large, and the belief 
in this method is now firiqly rooted, ijespjte certain, 
disadvantages which it possesses and a certain 
amount of disillusionment with it during the last 

« 

1 Nine Spates in America passed minimum wage laws for women 
and juveniles in 1^13. In Utah the minimum wage is pKkiribed 
by statute ; in the others Wage Boards have been established. In 
s^ral cases the Board may ^determine conditions of labour and 
maximum hours as well as the rates of wtfges. Massachusetts and 
Nebraska, it is interesting to note4 make publicity (by proclamation 
in the newspapers), and not a legal fine, the penalty for failing to 
pay the rates fixed. See Labour Gazette , May 1914, p. 165. 

2 Labour (Minimum Conditions) Bill, 1914. 
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f»w years. But before we attempt to appraise its 
valug^we must examine the methods of collective 
bargaining aiid thS strike, in order that we may 
compare more exactly the relative scope of political 
action and ‘direct’ action. 

• i 

Collective bargaining, the method of settling 
standard rates, conditions of employment, ayd so on, 
by direct treaty between employers and organised 
bodies of workmen, is by many regarded as the 
raison d'etre of the Trade Union. It is certainly 
the normal means by which -the common rule is 
applied throughout the whole, or large parts, of a 
trade, instead of each man making his own contract 
separately with his employer. Its primitive form is 
the ‘ shop bargain,’ where representatives of all the 
workpeople, or all of a certain grade, in a particular 
shop or firm settle prides and tbfe like with the fore¬ 
man or employer. But with thfe growth of Trade 
• Unionism* o» the one hand, and of combination 
among employers, on the other, this practice has 
broadened out into an elaborate system of * collective 
agreements,’ culminating in many trades in Stand¬ 
ing Aroint Committees or Boards of ponciliation foi 
the mutual arrangement, sometimes down to the 
minutest details, V matters in dispute. 1 

1 See Board of Trade Reports on Collective Agreements [Cd 
5366], 1910, and on Rules of Voluntary Cdncifiafton and Arbiti# 
lion Boards and Joint Comdlttces [Cd. 5346], 1910. 
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These collective agreements! in one shape of 
another, are found now in almost every industry. 
^According to the official Reports of the lloard^ of 
Trade, there were no less than 1696 in force in the 
United Kingdom in 1910, covering directly nearly 
two and a half million persons, besides many more 
indirectly. One may say, in fact, that probably 
one-half \>f all the manual workers (apart from the 
twelve per cent, employed in agriculture or domestic 
service) are regulated more or less by collective 
agreements. There are tjjrcc main types of agree¬ 
ment, the first and commonest settling wages and 
hours; the second dealing with conditions of work, 
ventilation, sanitation, conveniences or amenities; 
and the third marking a definite interference of the 
Trade Union in the ‘ management,’ through stipula¬ 
tions on <such questipns as the employment of non- 
Unionists, or apprenticeship, or the immber and 
class of men to be employed on a particular < job. 
Very often, of course, the same agreement will 
cover the whole ground, as in the case of the famous 
‘Shipyard Agreement’ between the Shipbuilding 
Employees’ Federation and eleven Unions. «,_But 
occasionally the third point is expressly excluded, 
-sS^for example, in the Londo^i County Council 
Tramways Conciliation Scheme, which defines 
questions, thjft, may be dealt with as differences 
(f) as to rates of wages, (2) as to hours of labour, 
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(8) relating to general conditions of labour not 
being.question:? of discipline or management. 

In the systqm of conciliation the principle of* 
collective bargaining is carried a stage further, by 
the establishment of permanent machinery for the 
discussion and settlement of matters in dispute. 
This.machinery consists in Boards of Conciliation— 
coutts or committees manned by equal numbers of 
employers and employed—occasionally set up by 
official mandate, as in the case of the Railway 
Boards constituted under* thp authority of the 
Board of Trade, but in general by voluntary pact of 
masters and men. There are now more than 300 


of these permanent Boards, 1 the bulk of them 
dealing with particular hades, but a few being 
‘ District Boards,’ offering their services as mediators 
at large, so to speak, in industrial differences, and 
two whose function is restricted to questions affecting 
.employees # of .Co-operative Societies. In addition 
the Conciliation Act of 1896 gives the Board of 
Trade power, of which a fair amount of use has been 
ufttde, to hold inquiries into any industrial dispute, 
to brit'.g the parties together in conference, and to 
lend the services of an official conciliator. 8 

The principal •industries* equipped with, tfSs 


1 Three hundred and twenty-five at the end of V 9 V* • 

* See Eleventh Report of Proceedings under the Conciliation Act,* 
1896, (89) ^914. There were 99 cases dealt with in 1913. 
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machinery are coal mining, 1 fron and steel ship¬ 
building, engineering, textile, clothing and bopt and 
•.shoe manufacture, printing anil furnishing. l*he 
highly developed scheme in the boot and shoe trade 
provides that any matter in dispute must first be 
discussed with the individual employer concerned; 
then between the employer and the Trade Union 
representative; then, failing a settlement, the Local 
Arbitration Court appoints a Committee of Inquiry; 
and lastly two arbitrators or umpires come in, whose 
decision is binding.. During all these stages no 
strike or lock-out may be declared, under a heavy 
penalty. And the same principle, that there must 
be no stoppage of work till all the stages of con¬ 
ciliation have been gone through, is found in the 
national agreement covering the engineering trade, 
and, indfeed, in nearly all the cases where the policy 
has been adopted.. This, in fact, is the* rationale of 
the*Conciliation Boards; “their real.valpe,” as Sir, 
George Askwith has said,‘“depends on their ability 
to prevent stoppages of work rather than on their 
power to settle strikes or lock-outs which may have 
already taken place.” 8 But it is just here that we 

1 The ordinary Conciliation Boards, which have existed in the 

industry for many years, ye distinct frtjpn the Boards set up in 
22 districts by the Coal Mines {Minimum Wage) Act, 1912. 

2 Of 7508 cases settled by Conciliation Boards from 1900 to 1909, 
only 104, or ab^ltji per cent., were preceded by a stoppage of work; 
While in 19x2 the Boards settled 2138 cases, of which only id 
involved a stoppage. 
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Some upon the great weakness of conciliation ‘ pure 
and.pimple’ —in the fact that it is impotent to 
guarantee a definite conclusion which shall prevent, 
a stoppage. If the two parties on the Board cannot 
find a basis of agreement, what is to happen? 
There are only two alternatives, either a cessation 
of work, or a reference to the judgment of some 
other authority whose decision shall be biiuflng. In 
order to ensure the avoidance of a deadlock, there¬ 
fore, some system of arbitration must be added, 
and, in point of fact, abeut .half the Boards and 
Committees have provided full automatic machinery 
to meet this difficulty, by carrying the dispute either 
to (1) an arbitrator appointed by the Board of 
Trade, or (2) a permanent neutral chairman, arbi¬ 
trator or umpire, or (3) an arbitrator or umpire 
appointed ml hoc, or. (4) three arbitrators, with 
decision by majority. But even, so this is not 
enough, uplesj the decision of the arbitrator cab be 
enforced, and the system thus runs logically on to 
compulsory arbitration. This has been applied in 
Australasia, in Denmark and elsewhere, but it has 
noUfnund favflur in this country, though it*has from 
time to time been proposed in one form or another. 
During the last tjfcade of* the nineteenth cqpt&y 
opinion was growing mom and more against strikes, 
tmd it might have been predicted with some con¬ 
fidence that compulsory arbitration would hgafe been 
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established by now in the United’Kingdom. But re*- 
cently there has been a decided revulsion" of feeling, and 
even the Industrial Council, an official j?ody composed 
of representative employers and Trade Unionists, has 
after careful investigation reported against it. The 
nearest thing that we have to it is the self-imposed pro¬ 
hibition of strikes in the boot and shoe trade, withthe 
| . , * 
provisions for forfeiture of monetary guarantees in case 

of stoppage of work in violation of agreements. This, 
however, covers only a portion even of the boot and 
shoe industry (viz. the National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives, which has less than 50,000 members, 
and the Employers’ Federation, employing about 
45,000 out of a total of 126,000 workpeople in the 
industry). And in any case it is a voluntarily adopted 
system, in which the State exerts no compulsion. 

The rtiethod of collective • bargaining, then, has 
evolved into an- elaborate scheme of" diplomacy 
which is designed not only to protect the jvorkmen’s 
standard of life, but also to obviate, as far as 
possible, the resort to industrial war. In 1912 
there were 3088 cases dealt with by permanent 
Boards and Committees, of which' 2138 1 <rere 
settled, whilst a considerable percentage of actual 
HiSpu^es were ended by conciliating or arbitration.® 

1 As many as 996 ofethese, it shrfald be noticed, were settled by 
one Board—the Sopth Wales Tinplate Conciliation Board. 

* s 99 disputes were so settled in 1912; 22 under the Conciliation 
Act; J2^by conciliation, and iT>y arbitration of Permanent Boards 
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Nevertheless the long annual lists of industrial 
conflicts # show the extent to which the Trade Unions 
make use of their final weapon of the strike. 1 

The following table gives a general comparison for 

th^yety’s 1904-13:— 


- • 

• 

*^ear. 

• 

Number of 
disputes begin¬ 
ning in each 
year. 

Total number 
of workpeople 
involved. 

Aggregate dura¬ 
tion oi working 
days lost. 

1904 

355 

87,208 

1,484,220 

1905 

358 

93,503 

2,470,189 

ICfUtl 

486 

217,773 

3,028,816 

1907 

601 

147,498 

2,162,151 

1908 

399 

295,507 

10,834,189 

1909 

436 

300,189 

2,7 j 3,986 

1910 

. 53 i 

515,165 

• • 

9,894,831 

192 1 

. 2 * 

961,980 

10,319,591* 

1912 

8 i 7 

1,463,281 * 

40,914,675 * 

* 9*3 

» 

1462 

677,254 

11491,000 


•^fliese numbers are exceptionally large owing to th£ Coal Strike 
of 1912, which involved 850,000 men.) 


and Standing Joint <§gnmiiltees; *12 by District Boards, 
Councils, and the General Federation of Trade Unions; 43 by 
‘voluntary conciliation machinery’ and by individual mediators; 
and 9 by the foimal arbitialion of individuals. 

1 See Board of Trade Reppit on Strikes and Lock-Outs in 1912. 
[Cd. 708^. 1913. 
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The latest year, it will be seen, shows an enormous 
increase of disputes; the number is, in fpct, e fnpre 
'than double the average of the preceding twenty 
years, and the number of workpeople involved is 
about double the average of the same perjod., Of 
course, it should be remembered that thf figures, 
high as^ they are, of persons involved, in any one 
year represent but a small proportion of the, total 
number engaged in industry. In 1913 this proportion 
amounted only to a little over 6 per cent., while the 
average for the last ten years is less than 5 per cent. 
And similarly one should not be unduly shocked by 
the total of ‘ working days lost.’ The eleven million 
lost days of 1913 are equivalent to rather less than 
one extra holiday in the year, if spread over the 
whole industrial population. One hears very little 
complaint of the stoppage 6f production, and the 
nine or ten million ‘ working days lost,' 1 on such an 
occasion as a Coronation holiday! r « • 

The majority of these disputes have been concerned 
with questions of wages, and a smaller number with 
hours of work. Other common causes are objections 
to foremen and other officials, to non-UnioniiflS, or 


Jo changes in arrangement or conditions of work, 
demtmds for the reinstatement of dismissed employees, 
demarcation questions, th^ employment of boys and 
women in sifb&itution for men, and various forms of * 
‘ sympathetic ’ movements. 
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We find, then, that the methods of legislative 
eqfutbment, collective bargaining and the strike are 
indifferently used by practically all Trade Unions for* 
the achievement of their ends. Is it possible to fix 
the # relative values of these methods ? Is one superior 
to another ? Ought any of them to be altogether 
abandoned * There are, of course, partisans of each. 
Individualists of the old school still exist, who object 
strongly to Parliament concerning itself with in¬ 
dustrial regulation, and who, at the same time, 
desire to keep the Unions dn peaceful lines. At the 
other extreme the Syndicalists have as little patience 
with the tamer methods of collective bargaining as 
with the ways of statesmen, and regard the strike as 
the only weapon worth the workmen’s handling. 
Yet another school, represented, for example, by 
Mr. Philip Snowden, is emphatic against the strike, 
and eager for more resolute political action. It will 
be b&t for usj in attempting to pome to a conclusion 
amid the multitude of counsellors, to consider the 
whole matter in the form of two separate questions, 
examining, first, the advantages and disadvantages 
of Elective bargaining, particularly jn its develop¬ 
ments of conciliation and arbitration, and secondly 
the advantages 5#d disadvantages of the stiilfe— 
alone or as a complemAt of collective bargaining 
—in comparison with legislative enactment.' 

Now «ollective # bargMning*n principle has nymifest 
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advantages. That may be admitted without begging 
any questions as to the ultimate aims of 'Trade 
'Unionism. It is obviously desirable that the,twc 
parties in an industrial conflict should discuss and, 
if possible, settle their immediate differences calmly 
and dispassionately, just as it is desirable in the case 
of two nations in dispute. It may be,that such a 
discussion will even show that at the moment 'the 
workmen may stand to lose rather than to gain by 
a strike, and that better terms can be obtained by a 
peaceful agreement.. Bat the recognition of the 
value of the principle must not put the Trade Union¬ 
ists off’ their guard. It is important that they should 
not allow themselves to become so entangled in col¬ 
lective agreements as to hamper freedom of action, or 
indefinitely delayed by the machinery of Conciliation 
Boards and Standing Joint Com mittees. Conciliatory 
negotiations ought to be an armed truce. But, from 
the outsider’s point of view, it is precisely, there that 
the weakness of conciliation lies. It is to the interest 
of the outside public—or its alleged interest—that 
there should be the most effective possible machinery 
for the prevention of strikes. The demand i# con¬ 
sequently made for arbitration which shall have a 
greater degree of finality, and which, be it noted, is 
actually an abandonment*' of collective bargaining. 
,But then a^iftw objection arises on the workman’s 
part., He does not f so inuch'demur to the impartial 
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skilled conciliator, such as he is familiar with under 
th^Cttacijjation Act, though he knows that it is not 
easj.to get a really unbiased judgment in an in¬ 
dustrial dispute to-day. But when he is asked to 
accept tjie fiat of an outside person, his objection 
really beqpmes serious, and it is the strength of this 
objectiou which makes the most elaborate ‘ vqjuntary 
arbitration’ machinery so defective, and leads natur¬ 
ally to the demand, on the part of some enthusiasts 
for industrial peace, for coercive authority to be 
attached to the decision. Compulsory arbitration, 
however, we have seen, involves a restriction of liberty 
which the Trade Unions in this eountrv refuse to 
accept—and auite properly so, as we shall show pre¬ 
sently, when we come to examine the ‘right to 
strike.’ And, incidentally, we may remark that 
compulsory arbitration, though theoretically it may 
be a panacea for stoppages of industry, is, to jurjge 
from the example of Australasia, by no means so in 
practice. Despite the strict provisions of the In¬ 
dustrial Arbitration Laws in the Commonwealth, 
in New South^ Wales, in Western and Sputhem 
AlriffWia and in New Zealand, these have been 
numerous strikes, and even a few lock-outs, in contra-^ 
vention of awards Ify the Courts, resulting in pitise^ 
cutions, fines and imprisonments. 1 fn Npw Zealand, 

1 See “ Memoranda... on Laws in Btitish Dominions and Foreign 
Countries affecting Stakes Lock-outs” [Cd. 6081], #1912, 
10 
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too, the dissatisfaction both with the operation of 
the law and with its basic principles has now beCojme 
’acute. Various Trade Unions have attempted, to 
regain their liberty by cancelling their registration 
under the Acts, though this liberty has no) always 
been of much avail to them, since any handful of 
employees, by forming a new Union and registering 
it, can thereby bring the whole industry back within 
the provisions of the Arbitration Laws. This has 
actually been done by the miners, the watersiders 
and others, and the*‘country without strikes,’ as it 
was proudly called a decade ago, has in the last year 
or two become an industrial battlefield. 

There is, however, another method in vogue in 
certain of the British Dominions, which stands mid¬ 
way between the inconclusiveness of our own Concilia¬ 
tion Act and the mdre drastic'Compulsory Arbitration 
Laws of Austnfl&ia. The Industrial ‘Disputes In¬ 
vestigation Act, 1907, of Canada provides that, in, 
the event of a dispute in the mining industry or in 
the public utility services (lighting, water, sanitary, 
and so, on), application may be made by either 
employers or (employees for the appointmentSif a 
—Board of Conciliation and Investigation," 1 and 

‘"N, ' „ l 

And cf. Denmark, which has the most drastic arbitration machinery 
in Europe, ^ee Reports of Danish Labour Arbitration Court, 
^1910, 1911, 1 ^‘■(Copenhagen). 

1 In the case of the railways, a Board may be appointed on the 
^application of outsiders, or even on the Master's own Initiative. 
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until this Board has concluded its inquiry and issued 
its ‘repojt, a strike or lock-out is illegal. The 
Iijdustrial Disputes Prevention Act of the Transvaal* 
passed two years later, is based on the same principle, 
but gc^s rather further, in that, first, it covers not 
only thg mining industry and public utility services, 
but* many, other trades, including pract^ally all 
sections of building and engineering; and secondly, 
it extends the period during which a strike or lock¬ 
out is illegal for a month after the issue of the 
, Board’s report. Whether* such a method could be 
applied in this country is more than doubtful; the 
machinery required would be stupendous, and the 
difficulty of enforcing the penalties almost insuper¬ 
able. Theoretically, though there may be a strong 
argument for imposing some measure of delay on the 
workers in the public utility services, before they are 
allowed to turn the community Topsy-turvy, f the 
•postponement of the jjght to strike does very 
seriously impair that right, and in some circumstances 
and in some trades in particular (eg. building), 

where the whole chance of the workmen’s success lies 

* 

in*T!le immediate withdrawal of their.labour, it may 
easily amount to a virtually complete denial of th® j 
right. But, as a^hatter of fact, the officials rffthe 
Board of Trade, who have iuvestigated^he Canadian 
Act, do not recommend it as entirely suitable fof 
this country. Tfcey consider the prohibition <of the 
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strike or lock-out unessential as compared with the* 
other important function of the system, which k'tp 
/ecure full knowledge for the public and catp 
consideration between the disputants. That, how¬ 
ever, does not really cany us very much further tlym 
our own Conciliation Act. ( 

One o{her suggested development of, collective 
bargaining must be mentioned. This is the pro¬ 
posal made in various quarters, and warmly favoured 
by a good many Trade Unionists (though the 
Trades Union Congress 'has repudiated it), 1 that 
voluntary agreements entered into by representative 
bodies of employers and of workmen in any industry 
should, on the application of both parties, be ex¬ 
tended by the Board of Trade over the whole of 
that industry in a district. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
introduced a Bill in* Parliament, at the time of the 
London transport "dispute in 1912, to provide for 
such an extension in The Pqvt of London, 2 «nd since 
then the Industrial Council has recommended the 
system for general application—provided, however, 

1 The prdposal was brought before Congress both in 1912 and 
1913, but was voteebdown on each occasion by large majorities. It 
does not appear, however, from the speeches delivered by the 

" 1 <!etojj^tes of the miners, the textile operativer, the railwaymen and 
others, who opposed it, that they had really grasped its intention. 
The prevalent feeling seems to ha'Je been that it was an insidious 
form of compulst*)*arbitration, or a method of dragging the Unions 
into the Law Courts. e v 

2 Industrial Agreements Bill, 1912. 

c ' 
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’that the agreements prohibit any stoppage of work 
“itotil the dispute has been investigated by some 
agreed tribunal and a pronouncement made upofi 
it.” This is, in effect, to bring iu the objectionable 
featurg of the Canadian Act which we have just 
examined, and the proposal is not likely to find very 
wide acceptance among the Trade Unioqp in that 
form. The parties ought not to be unduly tied 
down by the agreement or to be subjected to 
penalties. Apart from this, however, the plan 
offers the simplest and* probably the speediest 
method that could be devised for ‘ levelling-up ’ 
—not only where the organisation is poor or of the 
middling sort, but in the many backwaters of the 
best organised industries. As Mr. MacDonald puts 
it, “ these agreements as a rule represent the highest 
conditions that can bh obtained for the time being, 
and they have the merit of being agreements and 
not tiwaads. • They are menaced by the competition 
of firms which stand outside them, and which try to 
increase their trade at the expense of their work¬ 
men's wages and of the business done by their more 
honourable competitors. ... If tfce State were, 
on application and after inquiry, to make agreej 
ments come to fly men and employers in any^frade 
common to that trad£, it would {jive the good 
employer an advantage; it would Regularise com¬ 
petition in a way tfiat would be beneficial to all 
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parties; it would not hamper tke combinations of 1 
men or employers, because the foundation of«tfye 
Whole scheme is voluntarism.” 1 < 

We must now return to the strike. Let us con¬ 
sider, first, the point of view of those who ^belipe 
in industrial fighting for its own sake. ( To the 
Syndicalist the strike is not merely a lajt resource, 
but the first of the Trade Union methods. Parlia¬ 
ment is a futile bourgeois institution, and for the 
working class to dabble in legislation is a gross 
waste of time, if not«acttially pernicious. If, occa¬ 
sionally, some useful social reform is broached, the 
Trade Unions will not address themselves to the 
politicians, but will resort to 1 direct action ’ to put 
pressure on them from without. Every strike, suc¬ 
cessful or unsuccessful, is good; for, as M. Jouhaux, 

! the Secretary of the Confederation GbUrale du 
Travail of Franfce’, puts it, “ from every strike the 
master-class issues weaker, docked of adittfemrfre of 
its authority, whilst at the same time the boldness 
of the working-class is increased.” Even the least of 
strikes ij a form of gymnastique rholutionnaire , 
a training, so to speak, for the final struggle of%e 
r evolutionary general strike.’ This grand general 
stnEfc, which is the goal of Syndicalism in France 
and elsewhere, w‘e need nSt discuss here; it is at 
best an ideal and inspiration to the revolutionary 
1 SeSk The Social Unrest, by J. R. MacDcyiald, pp. io8, no. 
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Trade Union movement, at worst a mere chimera of 
the.imagination. The general strike, however, 
in^ordinary parlance does not imply such a Social, 
cataclysm. It is, in fact, often used quite loosely ta 
cover any large stoppage of industry, and even of 
one*" trade. Such strikes are, of course, favoured 
by Syndicalists, as well as by many who are not 
Syndicalists, and have been tried with*varying 
degrees of success in every country. The efficacy of 
the ‘generalised’ strike, as the French call it in 
contradistinction to the* revolutionary general 
strike, depends naturally on circumstances, and in 
particular on the organisation and solidarity of the 
Unions. We shall refer to this again later; from 
our present point of view the difference between the 
generalised strike and the local or partial strike is 
only the difference between greater and smaller. 

In this • philosophy, then, ‘ pqjitieal action ’ is 
effectually rqjed out, and the conciliatory methdd of 
collective bargaining hat but a poor chance, though 
M. Jouhaux admits that “ when the worker sees that 
he can gain advantage by this method, he should 
ua» it, provMed that he remembers conciliation is 
only an incident and not a means of action.” But 
the Trade Unisys in tlfis country, despitj.-4he* 
influence of Syndicalist* doctrines, in the last few 
years, do not take this view of the silVe. A strike 
is, for the most part,* regaled as something to be 
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avoided, if possible—as a last ‘and serious resource, 
just as war is a last and serious resource for a nation, < 
^ though, as we shall see in a moi'nent, it is'necesrary 
to be on our guard against overstraining the analogy 
between real war and industrial conflict, and ex¬ 
aggerating, as so many middle-class persons do/ the 
horror of a strike. The question still remains, how¬ 
ever, whether the workers are right in holding* to 
their belief in the strike. We may look at it from 
two points of view—first, what we may call the moral, 
asking ourselves whether ^trikes are just, and secondly, 
the economic, asking ourselves whether strikes pay. 

The objection raised to the strike in general is 
that it involves an improper interference with the 
rights of the community, that the quarrel of two 
bodies of masters and men ought not to be allowed 
L to inflict the inconvenience apd suffering and priva¬ 
tion, which are ( the normal result of stoppage of 
industry, upon an innocent third < party. < The_ 
answer to this is that thfc community is generally 
not an innocent third party. The public has, 
unfortunately, a very blunted moral sense; it 
troubles'itself but little with the rights and wroegs 
of the workman’s case So long as he keeps quiet, 
callous; it is seldom rouse$ from its apathy 
save by the disturbance*, of the comfort of the 
‘comfortably glasses.’ 

It sounds very well to. call idle strike “ a method of 

, ,0 
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barbarism.” No doubt it is. But our society itself 
is a.barbarism; so far as the relations of Capital and 
Labour,'of rich an’d poor, are concerned. And w% 
shall not get rid of the barbarism by hiding it away 
under the outward trappings of civilisation, any 
mole than we shall make a savage tribe of Central 
Africa ‘into a European nation by clothing it in 
frock-coats and patent-leather boots. Before the 
community can claim rights as against strikers it 
must develop a higher sense of social justice and a 
much greater knowledge .of industrial conditions. 
If Society had insisted on the provision of better 
wages and shorter hours, of healthy working 
conditions, of greater security of employment for 
the whole working class, and had seen to it that 
machinery was established for the speedy settlement 
of grievances and fos immediate attention to the, 
demands of the Trade Unionists, .tljere would be less 
indecency in Jhe homilies to which strikers are treated. 
And it might then be fodnd, too, that there would be 
little necessity for penalising strikes, though, even so, 
the right to withdraw their labour cannot be taken 
a«ay from tfny individuals or body of individuals 
without violating the principles of social freedom. 

But a distin^on is sdinetimes made b^wrsen* 
strikes in general and that particular class of strike 
which is directly aimed at the servicasVf the muni¬ 
cipality or the State Fr#m the ethical point of 
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view, however, the ease is not very different. The 
fact that we are harder hit by the stoppage of. the 
.railways or the gasworks than by the holding dp, 
say, of a building job, does not make it juster to 
coerce railwaymen or gas-stokers than bricklayers. 
No doubt the community will be moved to interfere 
more quickly and drastically in the one case than 
in the other, but there is no more right about *it. 
In fact, there is generally less, because in practically 
all the ‘ public utility services ’ the community is the 
actual employer, 1 and it# duty to its employees is 
all the more direct. A strike such as that at Leeds 
recently, where the lighting and the sanitation of 
the city were paralysed, is a lamentable occurrence; 
but is it not also lamentable that a wealthy munici¬ 
pality should be content to pay its servants a wage 
of 25s. a week? Jt is just .in the public services, 
in short, which ip^lude a large army of scandalously- 
paid workmen, that Society has the greatest, need 
—as well as the easiest opportunity—of introducing 
model conditions. Not until it has done that, ought 
it to think of protecting itself against its employees. 

But do strikes pay ? Let us look first at Jjie 
official classification of the results of the industrial 

^Bven the railways, though not ownei^in this country by the 
State, are regulated fy the State. #And the Board of Trade has had 
for the past twe*tj years (by the Regulation of Railways Act, 1893) 
4he right to insist on the Companies improving the wages and hours 
of their, men. 
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Sisputes during the‘last ten years, as given by the 
lJ oa *d of Trade.’ The following table shows the 
proportion of .workpeople directly involved in suc-» 
cessful, unsuccessful, and compromised or partially 
successful disputes:— 


• 

year. 

a 

Settled in 
mvour of 
workpeople. 

Settled in 
favour of 
employers. 

Compromised! 
or partially 
successful. 

Indefinite 
* or 

Unsettled. 

1903 

per cent. 
31-2 

per cent. 
487. 

per cent. 

207 

• 

per cent. 

O'O 

1904 

27‘3 

417 

3°'9 


1905 

247 

34 '° 

41-2 

cri 

1906 

42-5 

24-5 

33 '° 

O'O 

1907 

327 

27'3 

40*0 

0‘0 

1908 

8? 

*57 

. (> y (> 

• O'O 

1909 

11*2 

22*3 

4)^5 

0*0 

• 

» 1910 * 

•m U*3 


• 697 

0*2 

I9II 

6'6 

9'3 

84*1 

O'O 

• 1912 

JL - 

74*5 

• ... 

i 4'3 

in 

O'I 

• 


The corresponding figures for 1913 are not yet 
available, but tilt Board ‘of Trade reports .that, 
“although the greater •number «f disputes were 
settled by compromises, the number #fnhose settle^ 
. Rep0< on Strikes and L«k-Ou*in ; 9 12 . [Cd. 7°&>V >9>3- 
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in favour of the workpeople exceeded those settle*d 
in favour of the employers, and the proportion of 

• Ruch completely successful disputes to the total <v;as 
higher than in any of the previous five years.” All 
these figures, of course, require to be taljen very 
cautiously. Analysis would probably sjiow, for 

instance, that a number of the unsuccessful strikes 

were those entered upon without proper organisation, 
whilst among ‘compromises’ many can be safely 
reckoned as having resulted fairly satisfactorily to 
the workmen. On .the‘whole, we are justified in 
saying that these figures do not bear out the ob¬ 
jection that strikes do not pay. Nor, again, does it 
seem to be a sound contention that advances in 
wages have not in general been influenced by strikes. , 
The official records of rises and falls in the aggregate 

1 weekly wages of the Kingdoifi show, in point of fact, 
a remarkable correspondence with the number of 
strikes from year tq year. . And, moreover thik cor» 
respondence is not obtained by taking the ‘success¬ 
ful’ strikes only, a fact which points to another 
important consideration, sometimes forgotten— 
namely, that pven those strikes “settled in faWur 
of the employers ” frequently lead to the victorious 
employer presently conceding a*f>art, if not all, of 
what the workmen had fdbght for. The following 
jdwrt shows* the correspondence of strikes and aggre¬ 
gate gnnual wages cjuring the^past^fifteen years:— 
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of wages hundreds of thousands 
of pounds sterling. # 

—Thin curve « Unemployed percegtage 
| showing comparative prosperity ftyears.) 
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The sympathy of these curves,' though it must- not 
be pressed too tar, does at least mark something'Tiyjrt 
• than a mere coincidence. 1 And it should be addpd 
that the Board of Trade wages-statistics exclude 
changes affecting seamen, railway servants ( and 
agricultural labourers (and, in 1913, police and 
Government employees). With these included the 
upward movement of the wage-curve for thq fast 
two years of the table would be far more pronounced, 
since the railwaymen claim to have gained something 
like i.750,000 in iucseasdd wages in 1912, as a result 
of their strike, whilst a general increase of ten shillings 
per month accrued to seamen in the early part of 
1913, and farm labourers in different parts of the 
country are known to have profited considerably by 
strikes or the threat or fear of strikes. There are, 
of course, losses, discomfort fend suffering to be set 
against the gains»of industrial warfare. But there 

is no reason to doubt that, on the 'nk~le', and 

* * 

especially with good Trade Union organisation, the 
gains weigh down the balance. And the losses and 
discomfort, it must be remembered, do not fall 
entirely on the ( wage-earners and their families. *it 
is only too easy, as we have said, for the well-to-do 

. * i# 

1 Tfie increases are won, of course, in the years of prosperous 
trade, and it is not contended that without strikes wages would have 
remained statioul^ - in those years. To measure the exact propor¬ 
tion gained by the strikes ir^ any yfar would require a detailed 
examination of the circumstances of ea^h on^ r 
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Classes to exaggerate in this matter, and politicians 
and ^philanthropists, in their readiness to lament 
th% ‘pinching^ of the poor by a strike, overlooks 
the fact that masses of the poor are living in a 
chronic,state of pinch even in ‘piping times of 
peace.’ 

But if vjjp conclude that the Trade Unionist is 
right in clinging to the strike, we do not necessarily 
imply that every strike pays. Disputes are often 
entered upon far too light-heartedly, and conducted 
very imprudently. The - cautious Trade Union 
leader is not always the mere coward that some 
of the wilder critics seem to suppose; he is often 
cautious because he knows the meaning of the strike 
that fails, the disaster that it is likely to bring to 
the Union, the demoralisation that it may breed in 
the trade, by undermining the desire and the 1 capacity 
for Trade Unionism. The enthusiasts in France 

have'haigome very painful lessons in this matter. 

• * 

The sympathetic stiike, in particular, is a 
dangerous weapon, which ought to be handled with 
extreme care. Not that the sympathetic strike is in 
itSblf immoral; in point of fact, it is generally the 
most altruistic in its motive, and its justification on 
moral grounds is Seldom difficult. But it is not so 
much a question of absti%ct morality as of tactics in 
each particular case. The sympathetic stoppage of 
the trajnwaymen in the Leeds t dispute in 19J3 did 
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not really help the gasworkers; it only increased the 
odds against them. Nor was any wide cessatidh.of 
•work in England and Scotland likely to have b«en 
of so much assistance to the locked-out Dublin 
labourers during the same autumn as the provision 
of food and money by the British Trade .Unions. 
On the^ther hand, there are evidently cijjpumstaJices 
where a sympathetic strike may be effective and pven 
necessary. Much the same may be said of the 
general strike—by which, of course, is meant the 
‘generalised’ strike alluded to above—whether for 
an economic or a political object. M. Jaures, the 
French Socialist leader, has laid down the three 
conditions which, in his opinion, are indispensable 
for the success of such a general strike. First, he 
says, the working class must be genuinely convinced 
of the importance «of the dbject for which it is 
declared; secondly, a large section of the general 
public must recognisp the legitimacy oft thafc/dfject; • 
and thirdly, the general strike must not appear as a 
pretext for violence, but as the exercise of a legal 
right on a vaster and more systematic scale. These) 
as a moment’s .reflection will show, are hard cd!f- 
ditions to satisfy, and if we add to them, as we must, 
the requirement of a higti degree 4t solidarity in the 
Labour forcesj it %ill be plafn that the general strike 
if not a thin§ to be played with. It has been tried 
occasionally, and occasionally it has .been more or less 
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successful—notably in the case of the Belgian general 
strikes for franchise^ reform (where M. James’ con¬ 
ditions were, or* the whole, fulfilled). On the other 
hand, where those conditions have not been fulfilled, 
there hs^ve been disastrous failures, as in Sweden in 
1909. 1 fhis country has never actually seen a general 
strike; but^the idea of it as a method of presenting 
a war has recently come into favour. One may be 
allowed to doubt, however, whether the ‘strike 
against war ’ is really possible under present condi¬ 
tions in any natipn in Europ£. I» Germany or Prance 
or Austria such a strike, even if there were sufficient 
unanimity among the working class to start it, would 
speedily become a bloody rebellion, whose end would 
be complete disaster. In Britain, if it did not come 
to that point, it would only be because the possibility 
of organising it at all wbuld be still more remote. 

But neither, in saying that oil *the whole the 
strike'parr., do»we commit ourselves to the view that 
it by itself—or combined with collective bargaining 
—is the only method which pays. The advantages 
of legislative enactment are so obvious that ye need 
ndt dilate upon them here. Moreover, it should not 

1 The Swedish general strike in 1909 was really a defensive move¬ 
ment, entered upon with tittle chances or hopes of success, against 
a national lock-ont. Its origin *ind history lire very instructive 
iirom the point of view of Trade Union organisstiom and tactics 
See Les Lock-Out et La Griv 4 Gbtlrgle in Suede en 1909 (Beck 
man, Stockholm, 1912), ( and Cole, The Would of Labour, pp. itfjff. 

II 
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be forgotten that Parliament is not merely a law¬ 
making assembly. It is also the council chamber 
“of the supreme executive, and it is, therefore,, of 
enormous importance to have a political organisation 
of Labour, acting there as the eyes and ears as well 
as the mouthpiece of the Trade Union organisation 
that k- engaged in a struggle outside. „ Yet again, 
we need not be blind to the weakness of the political 
method. An improvement in the standard of life 
won by Act of Parliament may possess a greater 
universality and finality than if it had been won by 
collective bargaining or by a strike. But it is also 
harder to win. The delay attached to the passage 
of a measure promoted by the Trade Unions is only 
too well known to the workmen. Furthermore, 
what we have said above as to public otvinion in 
general, applies equally to the opinion of t 11 House 
of Commons. Parliament, as at present c0 n 'tuted, 
turns none too reedy an.' ear to the di»Bnnds of 
Labour, and, indeed, it has not yet emancipated 
itself entirely from its old traditions of laUserjaire. 
It is moved far less by a sense of social justice than 
by a fear of the disturbance of social [peace, bad 
such measures as the miners’ minimum wjage, or the 
higher rates won by the railwaymen, have been 
wrung fro o' a" reluctant* Government inly after 
v serious industrial upheavals, and even then in a 
^mutilated form. .The case ( of the Trade Boards 
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Xct, though it seems to point in the other direction, 
stil}\eveals the apajhy of the politicians. For here 
Pa»liamcnt lags notoriously behind the feeling of* 
the country: it was inexcusably slow in admitting 
the principle, and it is inexcusably slow in extending 
it. Thqjre are still many branches of industry in 
whidh Trade Boards are absolutely ne*ssary, 
even. if they should not be established univer¬ 
sally. On this point, indeed, there is some 
division of opinion, and the fear is expressed that 
the intervention of the legislature, essential as it 
may be in the case of the ‘ sweated ’ workers, would 
in the more highly organised trades actually weaken 
the position won by Trade Union actipn. But the 
Trade Boards fix minimum wages and not standard 
rates, and no adequate reason has yet been produced 
for the assertion that in the better organised indus¬ 
tries “ the minimum would becomfi the maximugi.’ 1 
As fof tLoargnment that jn suck industries a Trade 
Board, if not actually harmful, would be useless, 
because no better conditions could be gained thereby 
tfian through collective bargaining, this ignores the 
fafft that even the first-rate industries have low-paid 
sections or districts for which collective bargaining 
has done little o? nothing—and perhaps can do 
little or nothing—but which may*be 0 enonnously 
helped by the fixing of a statutory nmnmum rate. * 
It js, indeed, difficult tg see how. the interference of 
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the State is to be dispensed with—either by Trade 
Boards or in the general enforcement of voluntary 
agreements, or by a combination of the two systems 
—if we are not to wait an unconscionable time for 
the levelling-up of conditions, <• , 

Our conclusion, then, is that Trade Unionism 
needs all its weapons. Collective bargaining fs an 
essential method, though, when developed into the 
machinery of conciliation, it must be used warily. 
Political action is important, not only for the 
legislation that may be secured, but for the actual 
influence on the executive government which the 
presence of really independent Labour representation 
in Parliament can ensure. Finally, the Trade 
Union must maintain the right to strike, both 
because the strike is a potent weapon of industrial 
action, and because! without the threat of it in the 
background, political action will be seriously 
weakened. 




CHAPTER VII 

TYPF^S OF CONTINENTAL TRAIJE 
UNIONISM 

Germany : the Centralised Unions—France : Syndicalism 
in Action—Belgium : Trade Unions and the Co-opera¬ 
tive Movement. 

One of the notable features of the twentieth century 
is the growing interest in foreign Trade Union 
movements. We have discovered at Jast that the 
internationalism, to which the Labour world lays 
claim, means something more than the sending of 
‘ fraternal delegates ’ to foreign Congresses, the 
occasional tours of officials on till Continent,, or 
formal ^dherSnee to ani International Federation. 
British Trade Unionists, abandoning their old 
insularity, have now begun to turn their attention 
to the details^of organisation and method <in other 
countries, recognising that the problems of Labour 
are very similar at home and, abroad, and that much 
may be learned from their neighbours’ attempts to 
solve them. We propose, then, in thin^ chapter to 
touch very briefly on certain typical features of three* 
of the <5iief continental movements. In Ge^nanv 
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we shall find what may be called the 4 new model ’ 
of Trade Unionism, which has,exerted a, powerful 
influence far beyond Germany itself." In Franceewe 
shall see that greatly misunderstood thing—revolu¬ 
tionary Syndicalism in action. And Belgium ( will 
show us a close-knit Labour Party, in which, as it 
has bf«.n said, Socialism provides theubrain 'that 
directs, Trade Unionism the weapons for the fight, 
and the Co-operative Societies the sinews of war. 

The German Trade Union movement is without 
doubt the most efficiently organised in the world. 
In 1890, after the withdrawal of Bismarck’s anti¬ 
socialist laws, a number of Unions, with about 
300,000 members, which had continued to exist in 
the disguise of friendly societies, came out of hiding, , 
established the “General Commission of German 
Trade Unions,” and set to work on a plan of organ¬ 
isation. Two 'lfnes of opinion at once appeared. 
The 4 localists ’ (Amrcho-Suzialvden) wanted* federal 
tion and autonomy more or less on the French 
system. The majority, however, favoured national 
centralisation, and the ‘Centralised Unions’ (Zen- 
traiverbande ) , - or 4 Free Unions,’ as they fee 
commonly called—were formed. On this a section 
of the 4 localist ’ minority broke 1 ' away and founded 
a separate qrganisation on Syndicalist lines, which at 
‘the present time has a few thousand members. 
BesSes these there .are two ojher independent move- 
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*ments, the Liberal" or Hirseh-Duhcker, and the 
.Christian Unions. Both arc anti-socialist; both 
c^gume a real community of interest between work-* 
men and employers, and are partisans of industrial 
peace. , Neither is very strong in numbers. The 
Hirsch -^Duncker Unions have rather more than 
IOO 5 OOO ^embers, and appeal' to be practically 
stationary. The Christians have about 350,000, 
recruited mainly ip the mining, textile, railway, 
metal and building industries. They are more 
influential as well as more*numerous; but they are 
beginning to be seriously torn by internal strife 
owiug to the mixture of Protestants and Catholics . 1 

The growLh of the Socialist or ‘Free’ Unions has 
been astonishing. In 1891 they had 877,000 
members, in 1904 over a million, and in 1913 the 
total reached 2,553,162. Tha thoroughness with 
which the centralising policy haw been carried^ out 
js shD«n by ihe tact tl»t the,whole of this vast 
membership is comprised in as few as forty-six 

1 There are also numerous associations of clerks, officials of 
various kinds, etc. {e.g. State railwayman, postal and telegraph 
employees, and # so on), which are unconnected with* either the 
‘Tree’ or the Hirsch-Duncker or Christian organisations. But 
these are regarded rather as professional societies, and many of Ihem 
are certainly not bond J^de Trade Unions. 

The ‘blackleg’ organisations formed by the employers (known 
as “peaceful Unions” in tlft Imperial *Labour Gazette , and 
“Yellows” by their enemies) had a membeniaijn ot 162.262 in 
1911. These “ Free Labou^ Associations,” as we should call them, 
are really* of course, - TT “"® lorce. 
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Unions, which, be it observed, are not merely federa¬ 
tions, but real amalgamations, either'on ‘industrial,’ 
'or on ‘occupational’ lines. They range from Jhe 
large societies of Metalworkers, with more than 
540,000 members, and Building Trades porkers, 
with nearly 350,000, down to such small bodies as the 
MusicJLngravers and the Wood Engravers, with less 
than 500 each. All of them are open to women'as 
well as men, to the ‘ unskilled ’ as well as the skilled. 

The Metalworkers’ Union, which we may take as 
a typical example, comprises 451 branches, grouped 
in eleven Districts. The government is in the hands 
of a supreme executive committee of paid officials, 
elected triennially by delegates from the Districts. 
The authority of this national executive is very 
substantial, including, as it does, the power to forbid 
< a strike' in any District (except a ‘ defensive ’ strike: 
there its sanction-is not required, though it is, as a 
matter of course, ^consuli^d before hostilities are 
begun), the right to reject at its discretion even duly 
elected candidates for the District executives, and 
tiie expenditure of something like seventy-five dr 
eighty per ceqt. of the ordinary contributions of tine 
members, which are paid direct into its hands, with 
a final voice even in the disbursement of the balance 
that remains in’the local Exchequer. The organisa- 
, tion of tht ^District is elaborate. There are two 
subdivisions—the one 'geographical into wrfirds, the 

* i «■ 
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Either professional, ihto ‘ craft" groups or branches 
■— otters, mtfulders, coppersmiths, brassworkers, 
btjlermakers, ^machinists, crane drivers, scientific^ 
instrument makers and so on. Both the ward and 
the group have their committees, as well ns a staff 
of *shop-stewards (Vertrauenskute), each one re¬ 
sponsible for keeping the members in his particular 
wfcrks or shop in touch with the officials and with 
the Union as a whole. The central control of the 
District is in the hands of permanent officials (elected 
by the general meeting), who, with the chairman of 
the ward and group committees, form the Executive 
Council. This Council meets weekly, receives reports 
from each ward and group, and issues its own decisions 
and proposals to be laid before the shop-stewards and 
the ward and group meetings. Once a quarter a 
general meeting is held, which—in the larger districts , 
at least, like Berlin — is not attended by all the 
members, but by the various officials, the ward* and 
group committee-men,* and tire shop-stewards of 
the District. In exceptional cases, on matters of 
•supreme importance, a referendum may be taken; 
hut ordinarily, in Germany as elsewhere,‘the great 
Unions have been forced to abandon the devices of 
primitive democracy for representative machinery. 

Here, then, is a vast «rganisatiqn, combining into 
one society literally dozens of differed trades, from 
metalworkers to labourers; from farriers tojroiler- 
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makers, which yet works with mhrvellous smoothness* 
and has been enormously successful iri improving*the 
.conditions of its members. Wfiat ip the'secret,of 
this smooth working? Undoubtedly it lies mainly 
in the form of the organisation itself. That^form is 
one which is peculiarly suited to the German, with 
his inborn respect for authority and discipline» by 
a Frenchman it would be rejected with contumely. 
It is also a form which corresponds to the develop¬ 
ment of German industry. To meet the highly 
centralised forces of Capitalism, a highly centralised 
Trade Unionism is required. Local autonomy must 
be severely restricted. “ It is only a central body,” 
one of the German leaders has said, “ that can take 
a general vie* of the situation, and that can, when 
all is said and done, judge the chances of success 
, with more certainty, than the. mass of the members. 
... It is uselesp Jo attack the employer with pin¬ 
pricks and bluff. If he knows that your oyjanisa-^ 
tion is able to sustain a pfotracted strike, he is far 
more disposed to make concessions. For this reason, 
rash, ‘ hole and corner 1 strikes are discountenanced; 
and it may happen that a local brefach may be 
forbidden to ‘ cfown tools 1 because strategy demands 
that other localities must move firs*..” 1 But there is 
€ * 

1 “German Unionism,” an address delivered in Brussels, 
aoth December 1911, by Johann Sassenbach, and published in Let 
Tendances Syndicates (pamphlet). Brussels. 19x2. 
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"another important ‘consideration. After all, there 

,ard limits to the submissiveness of the German Trade 

* • . * * 

linonist, and .if every one of the half-million Metal* 
workers were regarded as a metalworker and nothing 
else, tfye machine would speedily break down. It 
is, in short, just because the metalworker is also 
grouped ^gparately, as a fitter or a coppersjpith or 
a* patternmaker or what not, because the real 
interests of the craft are not totally lost in the 
interests of the industry as a whole, that the frictions 
and jealousies and confusion, with which we are 
plagued in this country, are reduced to a minimum 
in Germany. And in this connection, too, it is 
worth noting that even the large authority of the 
central executive may actually prove a valuable 
safeguard of the rights of the smaller groups. 1 

The federal machinery of tlje movement consists, 
of local Trades Councils, very similar to those in 
this* country, but mujh more effective, and the 
national body, already referred to, the General 
Commisson of Trade Unions. This corresponds to 
.the Parliamentary Committee of the British Trades 
■Union Cdhgress; but it has more important 
functions and greater powers, though, of course, 

1 £■£■ in the case^of a projected strike, a small section in a 
District might easily be over#he!med by the larger ones, were the 
decision made by ballot of the District; but, j#^act, the decision 
is in the national executive’s hands, which ntay in a given erne 
quite fwoperly take the view of th? smaller section. 
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it exercises no despotic control over the affiliated 
Unions. It is composed of thirteen members,, 
(■elected by the triennial Congress of all the Unions, 
It reports at regular and frequent intervals to a 
Council consisting of one representative from each 
Union. It carries on a vigorous propaganda and 
issues ft large amount of Trade Union literature, 
including a weekly journal, and admirably compiled 
statistics. It runs a lecture school for Trade 
Unionists in Berlin. It has a special secretariat for 
women, and another (Central- Arbeitersekretariat) 
charged with the duty, among others, of represent¬ 
ing ‘insured persons’ in their claims or appeals 
before the Imperial Insurance Board. And recently 
it has formed a department for the preparation of 
material relating to ‘ social legislation ’ for the 
< use of the Socialist Members of Parliament and 
journalists. 

The attitude of German Trade Unioniof to ■ 
political action is clearly defined. It believes that 
the political arm is of equal importance with the 
industrial; though it maintains a complete independ¬ 
ence, and the Unions are not affiliated to the Social 
Democratic Party. The two movements are, how¬ 
ever, in the closest touch; there “s a regular con¬ 
sultation betweeii the General Commission and the 
« 

l^secutive of the Party whenever joint action is 
contemplated, and a .personal "bond also is created 
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by the fact that practically all the Trade Union 
officials are prominent politicians. And the same 
harmonious relations prevail, it should be added,* 
with the Co-operative movement, though here, too, 
there isiabsolute independence. In their own sphere 
the Trtgle Unions are, to use the French term, 
decidedly ‘reformist.’ They favour high contribu¬ 
tion?—(the general range is from 3d. up to Is., 
Is, 6d. and even 2s. a week, plus extra levies for 
local purposes varying from Ad. to about lid. 
a week)—and the fullest‘scales both of friendly 
and trade benefits. They aim at extending col¬ 
lective bargaining, and they are satisfied to co¬ 
operate with the employers on the committees 
of the Labour Exchanges. As regards the strike, 
their policy, as has already been mentioned, is 
prudent, though not timid. 1 They have learnt by 
experience that a strike cannot te‘successfully con- 
•ducteoh on enthusiasm; k is thg power of the purse 
that tells. As to the general strike and the sym¬ 
pathetic strike, the Germans are very sceptical, and 
they seek, as a rule, to limit rather than to extend the 
Bne of battle in an industrial dispute. And as yet 
they have seen nothing in the tactics of other Trade 
Union movement? to make them doubt the wisdom 

"In 1911 there were 2914 conflicts, involving ^25,250 persons. 
The amount paid out in dispute benefit during tl*e year by the Free 
Unions was over £900,000 (equal tg about 30 per cent, of the total 
expenditure for the ye|r). 
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of their own. They are, in fine, satisfied that their 
policy, like their form of organisation, is adapted as 
“perfectly as possible to the conditions, of the indms* 
trial struggle and to the character of their people. 

< 

£ 

The French Trade Union movement stands in the 
sharpest contrast to the German. In Germany'the 
Trade Unions were practically the creation of, tte 
Social Democratic Party ; in France they have been 
moulded above all by Anarchist influences. In 
Germany the organisation is highly centralised; in 
France it is based throughout on local autonomy. 
The Free Unions of Germany present a united front 
with a uniform policy and method; the French 
Confederation Generate du Travail is a battleground 
of the two rival schools of Syndicalism and Col¬ 
lectivism; These differences and many others, 
which the student may discern for himself, result, 
as it is hardly necessary to ,say, partly,from pj'cho-. 
logical and partly from economic causes. It would 
be as hopeless to try to impose the discipline and 
the bureaucracy of the Teuton upon the liberty- 
loving Latin, as it would be to endow the ZuluS 
with Borough Councils and a House of Commons, 
And, on the other hand, the indt&try of France is 
far less concentrated,' retaihs far more of the old 

I 

localised and Small-scale production, than that of 
Germepy. 
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The Confederation Grbimle du Travail (General 
foiffedcration *of Labour), which embraces all the 
effective Trada Unionism of France, 1 is a skilfully* 
contrived federal organisation. It has two distinct 
bases—^he national Federations or Unions, on the 
one sid^ and, on the other, a territorial grouping 
in the shqpe of Union Dcpartmentales , or,^s we 
might say, County Federations of Trades Coun¬ 
cils. 2 Each of these two sections forms an integral 
part of the Confederation ; each is of equal import¬ 
ance; neither is in any %ay. subordinate to the 
other, and the Confederal Committee itself, which 
corresponds to the German General Commission, 
has no coercive authority over either. Every national 
Federation or Union and every Trades Council is 
represented in the Confederation by one delegate, 
just as each individual* Trade Union counts for one, 

1 The Confederation —the C.G.T., as if Is generally caljed— 
^■epresants about^ 500,000 or 600,000 individuals. The statistics 
published by the Government Aow, it is true, a total membership 
of all French Trade Unions amounting to twice that number. But 
many organisations officially returned as Trade Unions are not 
genuine Trade Unions at all, but friendly societies, employers’ 
Unions, isolated^ clubs of agriculturists, and so on. In any case, 
fRere is nothing outside the C.G.T. comparable to the Hirsch* 
Duncker Unions or the Christian Unions of Germany or Belgium. 

2 To avoid confusion it should be said that the French word for 
a Trade Union is synaicat. Union means a combination of syn- 
aicats ; e,g. the Union Dcpartn&ntale do la Mine fnferieure is the 
combination of the various syndicate in the Departmsnt or ‘ county ’ 
of the Lower Seine. When the teijn ‘Trades Council’ is used iif 
the text, will be understood to mean Ujtion Departmental if 
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and for no more than one, in its own Federation or 
Trades Council. The national Federations 'and 
0 Unions, which number about fifty, are of two kinds 
—‘ industrial,’ as in the building trades’ and metal¬ 
workers’ federations, and ‘ craft,’ like the, hatters 
or cooper's. The separate craft organisations, how¬ 
ever, ce gradually disappearing, since the Congress 
of Amiens in 1906 decided that for the future only 
‘ industrial ’ Federations should be affiliated to the 
C.G.T., though craft Unions which already belonged 
might remain members. ‘ Inside the Federations the 
individual Unions generally enjoy the largest measure 
of liberty, the intention being “that the Unions, 
when they feel the moment has come to fight, shall 
be able, without asking anyone’s permission, to act 
freely, seizing any favourable opportunity which 
may present itself.’’ 1 The Federation, therefore, is 
naturally enough- weak in financial resources. A 
building trades’ worker, for instance, usually^pays f 
contribution to his Union of 1 franc or 1 franc 25 

1 Lt Syndicalisms franfais, by L. Jouhaux, p. n. There «M 
some exceptions to this autonomous system. Th^ Printing Trades 
Federation (Ftddrafion Nationale du Livre), the wealthiest Union 
in France, is modelled on the German plan, with high contributions 
and friendly benefits, and a centralised constitution that greatly 
restricts the power of its affiliated units. The National Union of 
Railwaymen [Svndtcat National des Travailleurs dcs Chemins de 
Fer) also centrftliies its government and (to a large extent) its funds, 
and does not allow a railway strike (p be precipitated without the 
authorisation of the wholo society. 
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centimes per month; but the Union pays to the 
federation only 85 centimes per month per member, 
of jvhich 15 centimes is devoted to expenses of 
propaganda, administration and the weekly trade 
journal,,15 centimes to a central ‘dispute fund,’ 
and $ centimes to the Sou die Soldat. 1 The role of 
the Federations, then, to quote M. Jouhaux agSin, is 
“ to dtganise and strengthen the Unions, to under¬ 
take campaigns of a general kind, to reinforce the 
resistance to the employer.” They are, in short, 
organs of co-ordination and hot #f control. 

The Union Departrncntule, which has the same 
federal character and allows the same autonomy to 
its constituent societies, occupies a position of the 
first importance. 8 Comprising as it does all the 

1 This common, though not universal, benefit takes the font, of 
a small quaiierly sum (5 francs) paid to Tr%de Unionists while they 
are performing their military service. Its object is to keep the 
conscript bound to his Union, to prevent his absorption in and 
djjrnptim^by milijpry life, to n»ke him, feel that the fraternal 
sympathy of his comrades follow? hm to the barracks, and that, 
although he is turned for the moment into a ‘repressive instrument 
of capitalist exploitation,’ he still has duties towards those he has 
left behind him in the workshop. 

* The Unions Qspartmentales are a development of the Bourses 
tk^Trawil, which themselves began, as their ha me implies, as 
local Labour Exchanges, under the patronage of the municipalities. 
Some twenty years ago Bourses du Travail were federated and 
developed through the exertions of a brillian^young Anarchist, 
Fernand Pelloutier. Owing to the militant character which they 
presently assumed, they frequently came into confiicPwfth the muni- 
cipalities, and many of them lqpt thei*subsidies. But the Bourse 
dee 7«mn*was, after all, oqjy the building which sheltered the 
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Unions in different industries within its area, it is 

an admirable rallying-point in industrial contiic^s, 1 
and in the case of a widely extended dispute—any¬ 
thing in the nature of a ‘general’ strike, that is to 
say—it becomes itself the directing body. It is 
charged with the duties of general trade, organisa¬ 
tion"'and propaganda in its district, as* well as with 
particular educational work, such as the provision of 
a library, reading and writing rooms, and so on. It 
acts too as a Labour Exchange, and it is often the 
headquarters of such ‘ friendly society ’ activities as 
the French Unions care, or can afford, to maintain— 
dispensing legal advice, travelling and other benefits, 
and occasionally running a surgery or hospital The 
Unions Depart mentdeg, therefore, are far more vital 
organisations than our Trades Councils, not merely 
in regard to their material''functions, but by reason 

Trades Council, and the Trades Council itself still maintained its 
existence as a unit of ( the C.Q T. The revolutionary teader^ of 
the Confederation, indeed, rathefr welcomed the breaking away from 
the restrictions of the bourgeois municipality, and were not slow to 
encourage the Unions to abandon what was regarded as “a piece 
of administrative machinery for side-tracking the proletariat,” ^The 
real weakness, however, lay in the fact that the** Unions locales , dr 
Trades Councils, were scattered very unsystematically over the 
country. It was resolved, accordingly, that at the beginning of 
1914 there should be a reorganisation, apd that for the future each 
of the 86 Departments should ^ave one, and only one, Union XV- 
partmcntak, J 0 which all the local Unions should be affiliated, 
while the olfi Unions locales (or Bourses du Travail ), hencefbrwM$ 
to be known as comittx intetsyndicQux, or inter-Union committees* 
§holikl still continue to*carry on locqj propaganda. 
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of the principle they represent They are, in fact, 
yie * main^ ‘ organs of class solidarity,’just as the 
national federations are the ‘ organs of professional 
solidarity,’ and the strength of the C.G.T. lies in 
the balancing of the interests of craft and of class by 
the harmonious alliance of its two sections and the 
consequent* double representation of every 9nion. 
Am*!n the State of the future this local Council of 
Trades will, it is predicted, take the place of the 
'municipality itself, and organise the ^business of 
production and distribution'in its area. 

”'\The policy of the C.G.T. is the outcome of a 
philosophy based on the idea of the Class Struggle 
pushed boldly to its logical limits. 11^ goes beyond 
the ordinary Socialist position, and allows no place 
for the ‘intellectuals’ in its ranks. The wage- 
earners organised in "their industrial Unions, it 
declares, are a force sufficient to Win their emapei- 
patiofUby their own efforts, withput the interference 
of Parliament or any political body. In theory the 
C.G.T. is ‘ non-political ’; but, in fact, it tends to be 
anti-parliamentarian, and not infrequently treats 
flie Socialist Party with contempt. It .is hostile to 
the State, which it regards as a decadent bourgeois 
institution. It is*anti-militarist, because the Army 
is an instrument of repression contrqjled by the 
capitalist class, as well as a ^corrupting influence on* 
all. wlume forced g to sprve in it.. It is anti-patrlbtic^ 
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because all national disputes are but the disputes of 
rival capitalists, in which the wording class gaiqs 
' nothing, or less than nothing; the jvorkers, in fret, 
have no concern even with ‘ defensive wars,’ for they 
have no country but their own and their Children's 
bellies. 

Tfcs methods of the C.G.T., as all the i^orld knows, 
are summed up in the two words, ‘direct afction.’ 
Direct action includes, first and foremost, the strike, 
whether it be a small and localised strike, or a* 
‘ partial general' strike, a ‘ folded arms ’ strike, or 
a sympathetic strike. Every strike is an episode in 
the Social War; every strike is a salutary training 
for the supreme struggle of the revolutionary general 
strike, which one day will overthrow capitalism and 
the wage-system together with the whole fabric of 
existing* society. And every’strike, therefore, has an 
educative value.a!together apart from its immediate 
success or failure. f Besides the strike, tljpre age 
sabotage and the boycott Sabotage may take 
various forms, ranging from the old practice of ‘ ca’ 
canny’—working as leisurely as possible—to tHe 
spoiling of goods or the destruction of machine^. 
One of the classic instances of its use was the white¬ 
washing with caustic of the mastef-hairdressers’ shop¬ 
fronts in Paris'in order fo secure a weekly holiday 
, and earlier 6 clbsing. The boycott consists amply in 
‘blacklisting’ shops or firms where Trade Union 
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conditions are not respected. One method of putting 
1 it iirto operation is through the use of the Trade 
Union ‘ label,’ the refusal of which to an employer 
is a sign that his goods are to be avoided. 

‘ Hunting the fox ’ also is usually referred to 
as one o£ the forms of direct action. This merely 
meads picketing, which, not being legalised in 
France as it is here, tends to assume a more 
formidable aspect. 

Such, then, very briefly, is the organisation and 
policy of the C.G.T.—in thefiry at least; for actually 
a good many qualifications are necessary. Indeed, 
the theory itself is not subscribed to by a large ' 
section—perhaps a majority—of the Trade Unionists 
themselves. The C.G.T. really comprises two sharply 
opposed parties—the ‘ Revolutionaries ’ and the ‘ Re¬ 
formists.’ The Reformists’ philosophy is, *in the 
main, that of the Socialist Trade Unions of Germany 
os Bdgium of Scandinavia. TJiey believe in the 
Class Struggle; they are not against direct action. 
But they also believe in political action, and many 
of them (e.g. the Textile Operatives and the .bulk of 
tie Miners, tfie Railwaymen, the Transport Workers, 
the Clerks) are firm supporters of the Socialist Party. 1 
As regards direct dbtion, they desire a more prudent 
Strike policy, with better preparation and more 

1 Only, of course, in meir individual capacity; the C.G.T. does 
not allow name to boosed* 1 in any electoral act whatsoever.* 
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adequate finances. They are in favour of friendly 
benefits, which to the straitest sect of the Revoluftoij- 1 
aries are anathema, and of the representations of 
Unions in accordance with their numerical strength, 
since such a system, they hold, would put «them in 
the ascendant. 1 , 

Tfc pressure of the Reformist wing, therefore', has 
united with the logic of facts to exert a considerable 
influence on the revolutionary policy. The C.G.T. 
shows no intention of ‘going into politics,’ it is 
true; but it is not blind to the possibility of getting 
an occasional advantage through the legislature. 
And similarly even conciliation, it admits, may now 
and then be usefully employed. It is recognised, 
too, that the Anarchist theories, which have been 
predominant until lately in the Trade Union move¬ 
ment, Have led it astray. The propaganda of anti- 
militarism, anti«jJatriotism and anti-parliamentarism 
has been overdone, .and the proper buriness of "Trade 
Unionism neglected. Wild and hopeless strikes 
have led too frequently to disheartenment as well 

as to serious losses of membership. Even the ortho- 

• «, 

1 The Revolutionaries deny this. It is untrue to say, they main¬ 
tain, that they are only a minority dominating the C.G.T. through 
the power given them by the 'one Union,fine vote’ system: they 
actually represent ^majority of individuals. But in any case they 
do not believe rn a ‘democracy’ that makes mere brute numbers 
, supreme. It *ts%e ‘ conscious minority ’ |hich is always the vital 
force, “which sows and propagates*new ideas, and which at the 
. psychological moment splits the inert uass {o action.” 


*- 
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'tlox Revolutionaries, therefore, are insisting on the 
* importance of ’greater caution, of higher contribu¬ 
tions, 1 of'the strengthening of unemployment funds, 
and of more permanent officials to devote their whole 
energies^ to the necessary work of organisation. Yet 
all ftiese qualifications, substantial as they are, do 
not .mart any real deflection from the principles of 
revolutionary Syndicalism. French Trade Unionism 
is still firmly based on an organisation whose central 
idea is autonomy, and a policy whose keynote is 
violence.® We cannot attempt here to estimate how 
far that organisation and that policy are successful 
in practice. We have simply outlined the main 
features of ‘ Syndicalism in action,’ in order that the 
leader may be in a better position to appreciate the 
psriticism we shall offer presently. 

• • 

We come, finally, to Belgium. ^ There the Trade 
Union movement, on its structural side, bears a dose 
resemblance to the Gentian; in fact it has, to its 
incalculable advantage, deliberately adopted the 

German system of centralisation within the last five 

• 

% 1 The disinclination of the French workman ^to pay is notorious 
and the usual contributions are very low. Fivepence a week is quite 
A high figure even in ‘ skilled ’ Unions. 

a 1 Violence ’ here, i?should be understood, does not necessarily 
imply destruction and bloodshed. It does im$ly a relentless prose¬ 
cution of the Class Struggle, an active hostility tgSj} bourgeois in¬ 
stitutions, including the laws. It is^so to speak, the soul of direct 
action. «£ee Sorel, Riflexions sur la Violence. 
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years. 1 With the internal organisation of the Belgian 

Unions, therefore, we need not concern ourselves here,, 

# « # 

* Nor have we space to discuss the bitter rivalry of the 
Socialist with the Christian Unions, which are far 
more important in Belgium than in Germany. Not 
only are they stronger in numbers relatively to the 
whol%body of organised Labour, comprising as they 
do something like 30 to 40 per cent, of alT r the 
Trade Unionists of the country, but they enjoy 
internal harmony, since there are no Protestants in 
Belgium to disturb, thfc Catholic atmosphere or 
challenge the control of the clerical leaders. 2 The 
particular feature which we have to describe is that 
which gives the Belgian Labour movement its 
unique character—the remarkable relations of the 

1 In 190?, a large delegation of Belgian Trade Union secretaries 
visited Germany, and returned full of enthusiasm for the methods of 
organisation which it, had seen. Between 1908 and 1913 no less 
than 'eighteen loose Federations were transformed into centralised 
Unions. Ten years ago thff total nui&ber of Trade tlhionists affiliated 
to the Commission Syndicate (or General Federation) of Belgium was 
34,1.84. In 1910 it had risen to 68,984, in 1912 to 116,935, and in 
1913 to 126,745. * 

• The total number of persons employed in industry may be put 
at about one million. The Socialist Trade Unions (together with ® 
few ‘local’ and Liberal Unions, which are really a very negligible 
force) include something over 150,009 of ^hese. The Catholics 
claim to hove 102,179 (rst July 1913). This figure is disputed by 
the Socialists—for vaf.ous reasons 4 x> long to enter into here: on 
their estimate istian Unions would not number more then 

«,'0,000, The Christian Unions, it should be ohserved, are 
‘ centulised ’ on the German system.' 
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Socialist Trade Unions, the political Labour Party 
and the Co-operative movement 
..'the (1ommim>n Syndicate, or General Federation 
of Trade Unions, is not, like the German General 
Commission, simply an independent ally of the 
political wing. It is actually a section of the Labour 
Party, an4 it includes among its members nek only 
delegates of the affiliated Trade Unions, but two 
representatives of the political Party. Similarly the 
SI 5 Consumers’ Co-operative Societies are all 
militant political organisation^. The founders of 
the Belgian Co-operative movement a generation 
ago, indeed, deliberately set out “ to use this form 
of association to create and develop a Socialist 
Party. What guided them, above al£ was not the 
' object of getting for themselves and their class 
Merely cheaper bread, 1 * but the pursuit of a’political 
and social ideal which they desired to realise by the 
Organisation gf the proletariat. Without this ideal 
they could never have devoted themselves to the 
baking of bread, the selling of groceries, the opening 
hf premises for the sale of beer, and the housing of 
•the variouf working-class associations that were 
springing into existence.” 2 Every member of the 
Co-operative Sodfety, accordingly, is automatically 

1 The baking and selling of bfead is the baA of^he Co-operative 
movement in Belgium. 

•See t'idJratun des SociiUs Ct^ppiralivcs iielges (OJjice Qb* 
opindtfbCwgres du 11 Ao/t igio, p. 33. Ghent, 191a 
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affiliated to the Labour Party, as his membership 
book expressly tells him. From the’ Trade Union 
•point of view the Co-operators are model employees, 
In all the large societies, like the Maison du Peuple 
of Brussels, the Vooruit of Ghent, the Progrh of 
Jolimont, every member of the personnel, from*the 
manager down to the porters, the grocery, assistants 
and the waiters in the cafe, must be a Trade Unidbisl, 
and the wages and hours are far better than those 
prevailing outside. 

Moreover, the promises of the Co-operative are 
invariably the headquarters of the local or national 
Trade Union organisation, as well as of the local or 
national committees of the Labour Party. Offices, 
meeting rooms, congress halls and libraries are put 
at their disposal, free or at a nominal rent, whilst 
consider&ble sums are given ‘out of the profits to 
the Socialist and Trade Union propaganda and 
prei. , 

In an industrial dispute the Co-operative not only 
affords, like the Bowse du Travail of the French 
Trades Council, a rallying-place and headquarter# 
for the Strike Committee, but can, and 'does, in the 
most effective way, supply out of its stores provisions 
for the strikers and their families. It is, in fact, 
impossible tp exaggerate Xhe extent to which in 
•Belgium the Success of the strike (and particularly 
of the general strike wfiich hie been more successful 
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there than anywhere else) depends on the Co-operative 
jno’vement. 1 

• ^Whether this particular form of organisation is 
preferable to the German system, where each of the 
three forces preserves its autonomy, is a question 
which ij open to some doubt, but which cannot be 
discussed here. It is certain that the overwhelming 
maijP of opinion in Belgium is satisfied with it, and 
it is useless to raise theoretical objections without 
taking into the fullest account the circumstances and 
the character of the people wtho have adopted it. 
It is equally certain, however, that there is not 
much sign of the Co-operative movement in this 
country being willing to bind itself in such a 
fashion. But it is not, after all, essential that it 
should do so. What really matters is that the 
British Trade Unionists should realise the possi¬ 
bilities and the value of the Co-operative movement 
in the struggle against Capitalism, and that the 
British Co-operators, on their side, should extend 
their vision beyond the next quarter’s dividend. 

1 See article in The New Statesman , 26th July 1313, “The 
•Suffrage Agitation in Belgium,” by C. M. L. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF TRADE UNIONISM 

Problems of Structure—Amalgamation and Federation,- 
The Central Machinery: the Labour Party, the Trades 
Union Congress and the* General Federation of Trade 
Unions—Problems of Management—Centralisation and 
Local Autonomy. 

We come back now to the actual organisation of 
British Trade Unionism. Here, despite the pro¬ 
gress that it has made, despite its great growth in 
numbers,* there are,., as we hive said, very serious 
problems confronting the movement. The organisa¬ 
tion of the workmen ,has no^ properly adapted* itselik 
to the developments of modern industry. The 
remarkable evolution of machinery, on the one hand, 
is more apd more weakening the old craft distinc¬ 
tions, throwing processes and operatives, as it were,* 
into the melting-pot, blurring the old lines of 
demarcation, displacing the tradesman by the 
labourer, the, 1 sk'illed ’ man by the ‘ unskilled ’ and 
isemi-skillecf.’* On the other hand, the organisation 
of ttfc employers has.steadily advanced, and i» many 
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an industrial dispute to-day Labour, in its struggle 
t with Capital, is in the position of an army attacking 
a^nodem fortsess with crossbows, Too often, again,' 
the forces of Labour appear to be not an army at 
all, but a collection of independent bands, badly led, 
badly financed, and, worst of all, dissipating their 
energies ip internecine quarrels. Among our. 1100 
and* more Trade Unions there is a deplorable 
amount of confusion and overlapping, of competi¬ 
tion for members, of jealousies between leaders, and 
of blacklegging on the part? of the rank and file. 

How, then, is greater unity to be attained ? The 
first problem is clearly one of structure, and the 
most heroic solution offered of this is the theory 
of Industrial Unionism, which, as originally pro¬ 
pounded in America, set out to organise the workers 
not according to the nature of their particular craft, 
but, following the lines of capitalist organisation, 
^ccopjjing to the nature of their employers’ business. 
Thus an engineer might"be in a shipbuilding Union 
together with all the other mechanics, labourers, 
‘clerks, and so on, who are employed in a shipyard, 
^or he might be in a miners’, a municipal employees’, 
or a textile or a railway Union. But this short way 
with sectionalism, plausible as it looks, is funda¬ 
mentally unsound, m itS assumption tjiat even the 
common interest of two men who aft‘working for. 
the svne employer jS always Jjest served by 4heir 
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both standing in precisely the same relation to him, 
and when, further, it ignores vital professional differ, •*’ 
' ences, as it has done in the hands of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, its chances of success are not 
very great. It has, in fact, as Mr. Cole her. shown 
in The World of Labour, broken down in thp United 
State*. “The Industrial Workers of the World” 
set themselves to revolutionise American Trade 
Unionism. They were faced, on the one hand, 
by the American Federation of Labour with the 
narrowest system of ° craft Unionism" existing 
anywhere in the world, and, on the other hand, 
by a gigantic development of capitalism absorbing 
vast numbers of cheap, unskilled ‘ hands,’ and pushing 
out the skilled men more rapidly and in a more 
wholesale fashion than anywhere in the world. 
Betweeii these two .classes—helots and aristocrats of 
Labour—lay an.enormous gulf, and the attempt to 
bridge it by pretending it . was not there wa# 1 fore¬ 
doomed to failure. The I.W.W. takes as its unit 
the ‘local Industrial Union,’ which embraces all the 
workers of a given industry in a town or district 
These local Unions are combined into' a National 
Industrial Union; the national Unions of closely 
allied industries into ‘ Departmental Organisations’ 
(eg. “ Stean), Alt, Water and Land National Assoda- 
, tions of the'Transport Industry, form the Trans¬ 
portation Department "jf; and the Industrial Depart- 
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meats themselves into the ‘General Organisation,’ 
ind ultimately into an ‘ International Organisation.’ 
(ki the other* hand, the local Unions are to 
subdivided into language branches (in order to meet 
the difficulties arising from the babel of immigrants), 
shop branches, department branches in large indus¬ 
tries, district branches in big cities and widely 
extended areas, and Industrial District Councils, 
combining all the local Industrial Unions of the 
district. The one kind of grouping which is 
avoided is the ‘craft’ brarifch. 1 . 

But, as Mr. Cole observes, “ there is no trace of 
the functioning of Industrial Councils and there is 
only one National Union, that of the Textile 
Workers.* ... In everything save theory, the 
L W. W. is the ‘ One Big Union,’ which is a denial 
of. the ‘Industrial’ b&sis, a puse ‘class’ Unionism.” 

1 See The /. W. IV.: Its History , Structi&e and Methods % pam¬ 
phlet*^ Vincent St. John, New York, ^ 

* This is the one really considerable organisation in the I.W.W. 
According to Mr. Tom Mann, the whole membership of the I.W.W, 
Unions does not amount to more than about 60,000, while the 
paying membership, according to the latest official Report, was less 
than 30,000.^ Mr. Mann considers that “the I.W.W. ought to 
work in harmony with the A.F.L. The|e is not the least 
necessity for two organisations. The field of action is vast enough 
for all to be able to^vork together in the economic struggle ” (see 
article by Tom Mann, “Impressions d’Amerique,” in La VU 
Ouvriire (Paris), 28th December 1913). Tlfe gr|nd total of Trade 
Unionists in the U.S.A. is between two and»at half and three 
millions, of whom from one and ttyree-quarter to two millions ar? 
affiliated to the American federation of,Labour. 
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Craft interests, in short, are not to be so easily 
disposed of; the American Federation of Labour, 
lias easily withstood the attack, aad what the 
Industrial Unionists have, in fact, achieved is some¬ 
thing quite different from, though not perhaps ^less 
valuable than, what they started out to dp. The 
I.W.W. “ has sought one thing and found another; 
in seeking to unite skilled and unskilled, it*has 
found out how to organise the great mass of the 
unskilled.” This type of Industrial Unionism, how¬ 
ever, has not taken any 'firm root on British soil. 
The more rational school of Industrial Unionists 
here do not desire to follow exactly the capitalist 
structure in grouping the workers, but rather to 
take as their basis the industry regarded as a unit of 
production (eg. as given in the official Census of 
Productihn). Moreover, they avoid the mistake, 
which the I.W.W.-has made, of attempting to build 
up new Unions apart from, and in antagonism to, 
the existing organisations of Labour, and many of 
them, at any rate, are alive to the importance of 

O 

upholding genuine craft interests. Now, whatever 
may be the ultimate implications of this theory' 
(which we cannot discuss more fully here), it is clear 
that its immediate line of advance is towards the 
German scheme of organisation. 1 

•Thus in a pamphlet by TO. F. Hutson (Hon. Sec. Metal, 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Amalgamation Committffe), the 
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* The Germans, we have seen, have developed in their 
forty-six Central Unions a highly efficient system, in 
iJlneh the vices o# ‘sectionalism’ are practically 

writer urges that instead of the 205 Unions which at present 
exist in fckese three trades “there must be only one, to be 
brougfll about by the complete amalgamation of the existing 
Unions. 'ftre Industrial Union must embrace every worker, male 
and female, skilled or unskilled (so-called), irrespective of gtade, 
crak, * sex, organised as a class determined upon securing better 
conditions now, and emancipation from wage slavery ultimately.” 
But presently he proceeds to allow district and craft autonomy 
(which, of course, puts him in opposition to the I.W.W.). “Each 
craft,” he says, “shall have its autonomous group because, be 
it remembered, although the different* Unions may be amal¬ 
gamated into one Union, the members will continue to work in 
their respective crafts, and will require means of attending to their 
craft interests. Therefore full freedom for each craft to initiate and 
decide matters concerning its own particular sections must be 
Allowed. Thus there would be autonomous groups of fitters, 
turners, blacksmiths, plumbers, patternmakers, etc. etc., each 
looking after the technicalities of its own craft.” Presumably he 
only means this autonomy td operate within very definite limits; 
otherwise, of course, he parts company from th^Germans, and, indeed, 
reduces his proposals to an absurdity. It must be confessed, tow- 
CAer, tftat there if; considerable^odifficulty ,in reconciling the views 
of all those who profess the theory of Industrial Unionism. And 
in America there is even more confusion. Besides the I.W.W. 
organisation criticised above, there is another body calling itself by 
tte same name, founded by the late Daniel Dc Leon, a well-known 
«mpossibilist Socialist. This group is of very little significance. 
More important, however, is the type of Iiftlustrial Unionism 
now beginning, as Mr. Cole says, to permeate the American 
Federation of Labouif and aiming at “the Union of all the 
skilled crafts of a single indusfcy in one orjjmisation, and not, 
except in rare cases, of all the workers in an industry.” This, 
in fact, resembles pretty closely the ‘amalgamatiflhMovement' in 
England, 

h 
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eliminated, whilst all that is valuable in craft repre* 
sentation is recognised and protected 1 . How far 'is it 
possible for British Trade Unionism to re-model i tsdif 
on the German plan ? It is plain, to begin with, that 
there is a certain amount of fusion which is not only 

»T 

desirable but comparatively easy. Rival organisa¬ 
tions composed of men doing the same work, such as 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
and the General Union of Carpenters and Joiners, or 
the dozens of Labourers’ Unions, have no adequate 
excuse for separate existence; and, in fact, many 
of those concerned recognise this clearly enough. 
Some notable combinations have recently taken 
place (c.g. in the railway world), and others are only 
a matter of time. But these are, so to speak, mere 
preliminaries, and leave untouched the general 
question of sectionalism. The real difficulty is not 
' the relations of two societies of carpenters or carters, 
buf the relations of the carpenters as a craft the 
other crafts in the* building trade, iff the carters 
as a whole to the other sections of transport workers. 
Now the obstacles to any universal scheme of 
amalgamation on the German model are very greats 
The age and power and vested interests, as well as 
the large financial differences, of joany of the craft 
Unions in Great Britain present difficulties which 
neither thcJlermans nor any other nations have had • 
c to f|.ce in building up their Trade Union movements, 
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\nd the difficulties are enhanced by the ‘ practical * 
and opportunist temperament of the Briton, which 
in|Res hiA shy and fcven suspicious of theories. 

Nevertheless these difficulties are not insuperable, 
and thaj the advantages of the German system are 
beginning to be appreciated is shown by the recent 
movements^ in the paper trades, among the Vqjiicle 
Workers and other bodies, and above all by the vast 
combination, now practically accomplished, which 
will unite 400,000 transport workers and general 
labourers. The main plan *A this amalgamation is 
contained in the following proposals:—(1) the 
merging of the whole of the members in all the 
Unions concerned into one consolidated Union of 
Labour; (2) the creation of a Centftil Fund for 
dispute, legal aid, victimisation and administrative 
pSrposes, by means of an equal payment perwnemlber 
from the separate funds ol each liqion—“ this sum 
{>er member to be as high as the funds of the least 
wealthy Union can afford, say, 2s. per member”; 
(8) a graduated scale of contributions and benefits 
(trade and friendly), framed in accordance with the 
'wages and requirements of the classes of members 
covered by the new organisation; (4) a Central 
Executive, “ whiA shall have complete control of 
the Central Fund, and shill sanctionin' withhold any 
disbursements according to Rules”; \9) “district 
and departmental sections, aTlowing full free pis# of 
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initiative and autonomy, consistent with the powers 

of financial control exercised by the Central Execu- 

. tive: these departments to make adequate'provi£jp$ 

for sectional and sub-sectional groupings, where 

necessary ”; (6) the devising of means “ to prevent 

the unnecessary migration of men from j>la& to 

plac^ and thereby pressing on the available amount 

of employment at certain places, while making cvefy 

attempt to widen the sphere of activity of the new 

organisation, and consequently creating easy means 

of transfer from one ( occupation to another.” 

That this ambitious scheme will have far-reaching 
effects it is impossible to doubt, though it is too 
early yet to predict exactly what they will be. One 
word of cautTon, however, must be uttered. It does 
not completely settle the question of unskilled labour. 
There are in almost every industry great masses of 
labourers—most of them detached from the skilled 
Unions, and either separately organised or not 
organised at all. *The r&lly effective method of 
dealing with these is to absorb them into the proper 
Unions of their trade—to abolish, in fact, the inde* 
pendent groupings of general labour altogether, a» 
is done on the Continent. The Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers has recently opened* its ranks to the 
unskilled, though it must Be confessed the result so 
far has be®'disappointing. In many districts but 
little encouragement iS given to the laboqrers to 
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come in, and e\en apart from this the terms offered, 
to. high expenses of administration and to 
u'niiercutling By general labour Unions, are not 
sufficiently attractive. Nevertheless it is valuable to 
hav^hUd the principle admitted, and it is to be 
hoped *hat other societies, and particularly the 
bjiifding frade Unions, the Bricklayers, the Stone 
Masons and the rest, will follow suit. The process 
of change must of necessity be slow; the existing 
Labour Unions will not succumb before a mere 
•exposition of the continental theory. The hope is, 
as Mr. Cole has urged, 1 that the General Labour 
Union should be “ a sort of Trade Union clearing¬ 
house, retaining only such members gs could not 
1 well be permanently organised in any other way. 
As soon as a worker became permanently employed 
in some organised industry, the General labour 
Union should surrender him to *his appropriate 
society. . . .*Its object jjiould he to decasualise and 
unload its membership on other Unions, and not to 
retain all the members it can lay hands on.” If 

the new combination takes that view, and if the 

• * 

various ‘ skilled ’ Unions, on their side, will do their 
part, one of the most difficult of all the structural 
problems will be in a faij way to solution. 

But even if amalgamation in gerleral be the 
ultimate ideal, this does not^ mean that nothing can’ 
1 See Th( of Labour*, pp. 238 ff. 
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be done until the Trade Union movement is cpm- 
r pletely converted. The plan of federation, wbi^f*" 
has been adopted in various trades,' has, ol course, 
brought a great measure of unity, and it is often 
considered to be sufficient without going r ' tq, the 
length of complete fusion. Whether it is leally so, 
is more than doubtful; but at least it mky prove jn 
certain cases to be a valuable step towards amal¬ 
gamation. It is desirable, however, to be clear as 
to what sort of federation is contemplated. The 
various federations which we referred to in a previous 
chapter represent oiganisations of varying character 
and varying degrees of efficiency. In the cotton 
trade, for instance, there is an elaborate linking-up 
of all the different crafts—spinners, cardroom opera¬ 
tives, weavers and the rest — which, given the 
' peculiar local conditions, has shown great strength 
and stability. 1 The Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, on the other hand> though, like the ' textile 
organisations, it covers the industry effectively 
enough, is weak in its central control and its centred 
finance.' And the Transport Workers’^Federation 
suffers from the same defect, a defect which was 
, made only too plain in the disastrous London Dock 
Strike of 1912.“ In the tfiiilding industry, with its 

* There is, Ji'uwever, a growing feeling in Lancashire in favour of 
< “ One Cotton Union,” as against this federal organisation. 

* f This, of coarse, will be°remedtei by the new scheme just 
referred to. ‘ 1 
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welter of separate Unions, there is no national 
Novation at all, ayd the dozen or so local federa¬ 
tions are severely handicapped by the fact that they 
are not properly recognised by the Central Execu¬ 
tives, of* the Unions, and so are in a chronic state 
of want.* 

.We canfiot, of course, attempt here to criticise 
the federal organisation in every industry, still less 
to suggest how it should be reformed. But the 

reader will find, if he examines inter-Union relations 

• 

in the different trades, that the test of efficient 
federation is always to be found in the combination 
of a strong central fund and adequate central 
control with the greatest possible degj-ee of Union 
autonomy. The weakness of a federation naturally 
tends to lie in the excessive independence of its 
affiliated units, just as the natural defect of an 
amalgamation is in its tendency to* place too much 
powei*in the»Central Executive* Whether amalga¬ 
mation or federation is the better method to 
pursue must clearly be decided by the conditions 
Jn each industry, and it is impossible to argue from 
one industry to another, without a close inquiry 
into tire particular circumstances. But in every 
case the answer to the, question whether a craft 
basis or an industrial basis should be*ahned at, is 
the same. Both must be preserved, and, so far as* 
possible, harmonised.* The craft interest must # no^ 
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be allowed to interfere with the orgfinisation of i the 
industry as a whole; the organisation of thp indijstj^* 
as a whole must not be such as 'to obscure the 
individuality of the craft. 

Short of any complete system of fedefatipn, a 
goqd deal may be effected in one way or another by 
woAing agreements between different Ufiions. Ope 
of the most serious causes of friction, however--—the 
question of demarcation of work—obstinately refuses 
to yield to this form of treatment. The various 
Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration which deal 
with this question in the building, engineering, ship¬ 
building and other trades, spend a great deal of 
time and effort in achieving a very small success. 
The fact is that these disputes ought never to occur 
—at any rate never except on the borders of dif¬ 
ferent industries—and if the Unions were properly 
organised, they‘would practically disappear. With 
a Metalworkers’ Union, qy a close-knit federation 
in the building industry, there would be no place 
for wrangles between engineers and plumbers, or 
slaters end bricklayers. The attempt to maintain 
the ‘right to »a craft’ is, in the present stage' 
industrial development, a sheer absurdity; the only 
matter of serious concern is the maintenance of the 
standard rate for the process. Agreements for 
joint action in certain^ cases, however, are valuable 
^THfe proposed arrangement, (for ^example, between 
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the miners, the railwaymen and the transport 
^W(jrkers,.a gigantic alliance covering over a million 
Mid a quart* men, is a very desirable piece of* 
consolidation; indeed, the forging of such links 
throughout the movement is a necessary comple¬ 
ment to the internal organisation of the eparate 
jnSustrie?. * 

We pass now to the last, but not the least 
important, of the structural reforms which confront 
the Trade Unions. The central co-ordinating 
machinery is weaker in Britain than anywhere else. 
We have already indicated in a previous chapter the 
confusion and overlapping, as well as the defective 
control, which result from the present relations of 
the Trades Union Congress, the General Federation 
of Trade Unions and the Labour Party—a state 
of things to which neither Germany nor* Belgium 
nor France offers any parallel. "The Trades TJnion 
•Congress was criticised .twenty years ago by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb in Industrial Democracy, as “an 
# unorganised public meeting, unable to formulate 
any consistent or practical policy ”; and, that de¬ 
scription is still true to-day. Moreover, to make 
matters worse, despite the advent of the Labour 
Party, the Parliamentary Commit „ee of the Congress 
steadily refuses to abandon any of it* old political 

activities. Neither it nor the General Federatio» 

• • 

has ffby effective p#wer over the affiliated Ufiions, 
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and the Federation is not only weak constitutionally, 
but numerically and financially, also. It, is clgai^ 
that there are two necessary reform#—the one tne 
negative task of preventing overlapping, the other the 
positive task of extending and defining the ptfwejs of 
the central organisation . 1 As to the first, we nqpd 
not Here argue the question of whethe# a Tradg 
Union movement ought to be directly implicate in 
political action, as it is in this country or Belgium 
or Denmark, or whether it should be quite indepen¬ 
dent of the politicaf organisation, as in Germany.® 
There is no adequate reason, as the Belgian example 

1 The Labour Party Conference in 1912 passed a resolution, 
moved by the Miners’ Federation, to the effect that the Labour 
Party Conference should attend to urgent political questions, and 
leave the Trades Union Congress “to deal with industrial questions 
and all matters affecting the Trade Union movement not of a 
political nature.” But tl^p Parliamentary Committee would not 
consent to any such arrangement. The Executive of the Labour 
Partyf in their Annual Report in 1914, expressed their great regret 
at this attitude, and recorded thei* t “ convinced opinion tkat th* 
present condition of affairs in the industrial and political Labour 
movement demands a closer unity than has hitherto been achieved. 
Repeated attempts in past years have proved fruitless, and it is a 
remarkable inconsistency that national organisations which are 
constantly using their efforts to reconcile and unify tki interests of •- 
sectional Trade Unlbns, are not more fully alive to the immense 
possibilities that lie in the path of a consolidated industrial and 
' political movement such as the needs of British Labour so in¬ 
sistently demand.” 4 • 

9 The further ^alternative, that it should not be merely inde¬ 
pendent, but fti&ely indifferent to parliamentary action, as in 
France, raises a larger issuef which is discussed in the final 
chapter. 
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shows, why tlje Trade Unions should not be both 
^fciently organised on the industrial side, and direct 
participants in'political action. But in any case, there 
ought to be some clear line of demarcation between the 
polj^ical and industrial activities, and there ought to 
be one^and only one, central industrial organisation. 
This meSns that the General Federation ancl the 
Trades Union Congress should coalesce to form the 
i supreme council of the Trade Union movement in 
the industrial sphere, while the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee should disappear with dll the purely political 
business into the Labour Party. Such a re-organisa¬ 
tion is a fairly simple matter, and it is bound to 
come in time. And when it does cgme, there are 
important functions waiting to be performed by this 
supreme committee, including the work of general 
education and propaganda, organisation in the back¬ 
ward industries, the improvement of the Labour 
^iresf (the Trade Unionists as aswhole give but feeble 
support as yet to The Daily Citizen) and the creation 
of a proper statistical department. 

But if the Trade Union movement suffers from a 
confusion of authority on the politieal side, it suffers 
On the other side from a complete absence of 
relations with the Cooperative ^movement We 
have seen the immense value derived by*£he Germans, 


and still more by the Belgians, from the position 
occupied by thg ' @o-operatives in their na&on^l 
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Labour movements, and the isolation of the Co- 
( operators in this country cannot but be < regard 
as a serious weakness. Attempts have, indeed, been 
made to bring about some measure of unity. Re¬ 
presentatives of the Co-operative Union, thexaades 
Union Congress and the Labour Party got so far 
recently as to draw up a recommendation fj>r a 
permanent joint committee. This ‘United ’Co¬ 
operative and Labour Board’ was, amongst other 
things, to bring the three sections into close touch 
for educational and propaganda purposes; to 
encourage the Trade Unions to make their invest¬ 
ments and do their banking business through Co¬ 
operative agencies; and “ to consider how far it is 
desirable and possible to ensure the unrestricted 
distribution of food supplies or the payment of 
benefit during important trade disputes, by issuing 
through the various branches of the Co-operative 
Movement food-coupons or .loans on thft security of 
Trade Union assets, thereby obviating the necessity 
of the Union realising investments at a period that, 
might involve serious loss to the funds.” TJtre Annual #i 
Congress of the Co-operative movement, however, „ 
. decided that political dissension must at all costs be 
avoided, and tha| no union,with the Labour Party 
was possib]^ and for the moment, therefore, 
'negotiations are broken, off. ,But even if the Co- 
gperators continue t<5 regard this Labour Party as a 
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stumbling-block, there' is no reason why they should 
not establish—tvhat, after all, is the really important 
—definite, an cf close relations with the Trade 
Union movement on its industrial side. It is 
sincerely to be hqped that the efforts for an object 
so advantageous to both sections will not be relaxed. 

The second great problem before us is thei of 
idtersal government Our account of the German 
and French Trade Union movements has presented 
two opposite models of organisation, the one based 
on extreme centralisation • of control, the other 
allowing extreme local autonomy. The British 
Trade Unions stand at various points between these 
two extremes, without the discipline and docility 
, which characterise the German working class, with¬ 
out that enthusiastic conception of liberty which 
makes the normal Frenchman regard the German 
system with such repugnance. 1 They have, for the 
most jart, developed in ^a more or less haphazard 
fashion, and fheir sound**piactical instinct naturally 

1 Many British Unions have gone far in the centralisation of their 
fends, though this has not always been accompanied by a corre¬ 
sponding centralisation of control. Some, like the Boilermakers, 
%ave completely separated the fighting funds ^from the ordinary 
benefits, putting the payment of dispute benefit and the initiation 
and sanction of disputes entirely in the Executive Council’s hands. 
Others, like some of t?e Miners, are in a confused condition, the 
* lodges often enjoying an excessive degree of fhde^ndence, while 
the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain itself is tampered by the 
fact that it can only raise strike funds^through special levies, as well 
as by its^low and cumbrous Machinery for.the declaration of strikes. 
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has been to combine the advantages of both systems. 
But this has frequently resulted merely in the 
* attempt to eat their cake and'have it, 4nd it/£ 
now becoming clearer and clearer to the thinking 
men in the Trade Union world tfyit they will have 
to take their lesson from Germany. A Union ^vith 
a wq-.k Central Executive and branches enjoying a 
large independence is not the form of organise,tidh 
suited to the general conditions of industrial warfare 
to-day. Nor are guerilla fighting, sporadic and 
spontaneous strikes, the tactics most suited to the 
British temperament. The history of recent disputes 
—on the railways, in the coal-fields of South Wales, 
at the London docks, in the Lancashire cotton mills 
—shows the Bverwhelming superiority of central con¬ 
trol over local autonomy. , 

But at this point comes the inevitable conflict of 
efficiency and freedom. Will not such a centralisa¬ 
tion of control simply deliver the Trade Unions 
bound hand and foot to an“lntolerable*bureaucracy ? 
The problem of the official is indeed quite a serious 
one. Without subscribing to all the wild suspicion, 
and abuse of ‘ leaders,’ which are so fashionable in* 
certain circles, one can recognise how easy it is for 
a Trade Union official to becomc*an autocrat, 1 and 

1 The problem is tendered still fnore difficult by the well-known 
unwillingnessJyTrade Unionists to dismiss, or to refuse to re-elect, 
k their officials. Men who are supposed to be widely unpopular we 
re*eiected over and over again* and cflany Trade Union qgcretaries 

«* 
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the crude views of democracy prevalent in so many 
Trade Union branches do not, it must be confessed, 
^fcfSr much of f check. One very ancient device to 9 
prevent the growth of a governing caste is to limit 
more oj; less narrowly the term of office for which a 
marf may serve. Thus the Stone Masons do not 
permit a ^ember to sit on the Executive for -more 
ttiatfs two years consecutively, while the Operative 
Bricklayer’s only allow two years 1 tenure of office in 
any six years. But this, while it perhaps prevents 

enjoy, as it has been said, a permanency ,pf tenure equal to that of a 
High Court judge. 

It may perhaps be desirable to remind the reader, who is not 
very familiar with the Trade Union movement, that the Union 
official is not quite the same thing as the State official whose inter¬ 
ference is so offensive to many liberty-loving citizers. This political 
officer—the civil servant—is the expert administrator acting under 
the authority of a responsible Minister. But the Trade Union 
official is commonly the civil servant and the Minister in one—and 
a Minister, too, who is in practice not nfiarly so closely controlled 
as are the members of the national Governnent. The objection 
made j,o him, therefore, is not analogous to the feeling against 
iftpectWrs, tax-collectors and tl$ like, bin! rather to that against an 
autocratic leader. 

So far as the ‘civil servant* functions of his officials are con¬ 
cerned, the ordinary Trade Unionist does not trouble himself, as 
much as he perhaps ought,, about the matter. Some Uhions, it is 
•true, have be& at pains to secure the service efficient experts. 
Among the Lancashire cotton operatives, for instance, the officials, 
who require a high degree of knowledge of all the complex details 
of the industry, are sirojected to an elaborate examination system. 
But many others do not realise tte value of having properly trained 
men for their business : they expect the same perjpiato be equally 
capable of negotiating with employees, of administering the Insur¬ 
ance Ac^and of performingduties of ^Member of Parliam&t. 
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a committee-man from becoming a despot, tends * 
also to put the General Secretary in h still stronger 
* position. Some of the French Unions, espfecialty * 
the building trades in Paris, more logical, go so far 
as to make their secretaries and other officers not 
re-eligible after a year or two years’ service. *But 
this ^practice again produces its own nemesjs by wak¬ 
ening the administration. Other societies, like, thte 
Engineers, the Carpenters and Joiners or the Boiler¬ 
makers, going beyond this primitive method, have 
attempted to balance the power of the General 
Secretary by a committee or council of elected 
representatives. But experience has shown that this 
is only partially successful. It is likely to result 
either in a lafnentable friction between the executive 
and the General Secretary, such as we have recently 
seen in the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, or in 
a practical combination between the Secretary and 
the executive, which amounts to a strengthening of 
the very thing that it was uesired to prevent. Tins, 
in fact, was what occurred a generation ago in the 
Boilermakers’ Society where, as Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
pointed out, 1 Mr. Robert Knight, the able General, 
Secretary, was a sort of permanent Prime Minister, 
with the nominally independent ^District Delegates 
as his Cabjnet!' And something of the same sort, 
we may sfispect, would result from the Syndicalist 
1 See Indus Inal Dttfacracy, p. 30. 
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proposals for the management of the South Wales 
coal-fiekh under wlpch the present ‘districts’ would t 
life abolished, afcd the whole organisation controlled 
by a monthly meeting of delegates from the lodges, 
the gffiiials simply being their servants. 1 It is not 
difficult* to see that it would be only a question of 
time befoft' those officials were masters of the sftua- 
tion.? 

The fact is that, whether we like it or not, officials 
are a necessity in the complicated Trade Union 
democracy. The Trade Union movement needs 
leadership—not ‘ bossing,’ but clear and bold guid¬ 
ance—as much as it ever needed it, and the policy 
of sowing distrust of every elected officer throughout 
the Unions can only end in disaster. But this does 
not mean that all Trade Union leaders are the best 
and wisest that can Be found, and that the whole 
membership owes them a sheeplike tffiedience. Blind 
loyalty is not the stuff ofjvhich a genuine democracy 
is made. What is wanted is a more effective control 
over them, and the only way to secure that is by 
fire development of representative government. 

* We have already referred to the 4 representative 

1 See The Miners’ ffext Step (Davies, Tonypandy, 1912). It 
should be observed that the authors of this |#mphlet, like many 
other strong opponents of officialdom, are not againsPcentrallsation. 
On the contrary, they support it as a means of extending the sphen 
of democracy and “killing th# parocMalism and petty leadership, 1 
which art fostered by exceSstoe local autonomy. 

14 
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institutions ’ of the Lancashire cotton trade, though, 
as has been pointed out, the peculiar localisation of- 
that trade makes it a difficult model for other fn- 
dustries, and to the constitution of the National 
Union of Railwaymen. This is of very great im¬ 
portance, since, like the German Meta 1 workers’ 
Union, and unlike the Amalgamated' Society of 
Engineers, it does give what is essential to a sound 
system of popular government, a due representation 
of distinct craft and local interests. The Railwaymen 
have recognised clearly enough the importance of 
centralisation, and have deliberately laid it down 
that the Executive Committee shall have the power 
“ to inaugurate, conduct and settle all trade move¬ 
ments, and the method of conducting such move¬ 
ments shall be determined by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee as circumstances warrant.” But this absolute 
official control- is substantially tempered by the 
admirable provisions for the election, and responsi¬ 
bility of those officials. The Union, as we have 
shown, is divided into six electoral districts, with a 
subdivirion within the district into four electoral de¬ 
partments, embracing locomotive, traffic, goods and 
cartage,- and engineering-shop and permanent-way 

men, whilst the Executive itself il divided into four 

< ' 

corresponding Departmental Committees, each re¬ 
sponsible for the interests of its particular section. 
“ Thus,” as Mr. Cole says, “ in the electoral district the 
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local unit is recognised, and, in the electoral depart- 
» mept witjiin the district, the interest of the sections 
in each locality*; while the Departmental Committees 
are a recognition that sectional interests are national 
as \^ell* as local. Where the interest concerned is 
that of*the employees of a particular Railway Com¬ 
pany, or Miere for some reason adequate sectional 
representation is not secured by these provisions, 
special conferences of those concerned may be called. 
Thus, at every step, the Executive is at least certain 
of ascertaining clearly the feeling of the sections or 
localities involved, and, where this is so, it matters 
less in whose hands the final power is placed.” 1 

It is not to be supposed, of course, tlprt this system 
can be applied universally, in all its details, any more 

than can that of the cotton operatives; the conditions 

• • 

of the industry will largely determine the form of 
constitution in each case. The concentration of«the 
textile industries, the general uniformity in the coal¬ 
fields, the multiplicity of crafts in the metal trades, 
the natural localism in the building industry, must 
all influence the machinery of organisation.* But in 
every case centralised funds and ceritralised control 
are required in one form or another, and* in every 
case that controf must ,be reconciled with the real 
will of the whole society by the proper ^presentation 
of localities and sectional interests. 

* Tin ivirld of Labour, p. *63. 




CHAPTER IX 

TfiE FUTURE OF THE TRADE UNION'S 

Syndicalism, its Weakness and its Value—The Problem of the 
Control of Industry—Relations of Trade Unionism to 
the Co-operative Movement—The Place of the Trade 
Unions in the Future State. 

The last of the great problems of Trade Unionism is 
that of its ultimate function. What part are the 
Trade Unions to play in the State of the future, in 
the management of its industry? The Syndicalist 
answer is that the Trade Unions themselves will be 
the, State of the future, and that the whole business 
of wealth production and distribution wjll be in'.their 
hands and no one else’s. We have touched, in our 
account of the French Trade Union movement, upon 
the methods and aims of Syndicalism. We have 
now, without, going into particular details of the 
French or American or other varieties, to examine 
briefly the validity of the fyndica\ist philosophy in 
general. 

As to ’direct action, ( wmen is the very life-blood 

of ’Syndicalism, we-need not isay very much? We 
212 ' 
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have already criticised its anti-parliamentarism as 
mistaken tacScs. But what is to be said of the 
geheral "strike, “t*he sole means,” as M. Jouhaux* 
considers it, “ of bringing about the transformation 
of society ” ? This general strike—or Social Revolu¬ 
tion—means “ the complete and simultaneous stop¬ 
page of production, which must render impossible the 
liormal functioning of capitalist society. The workers, 
conscious at last of their force and their power, pour 
forth, with one accord, from factory and workshop 
and yard, only to return there at length to carry on 
production for their own profit, working no longer 
for a master or a capitalist trust, but for themselves, 
for the profit of the whole community.” 1 Such a 
conception, it might be supposed, is a mere Utopian 
ideal, valuable only in its power of inspiring and 
enthusing the working class, and that, indeed, is how 
it has appeared to the ‘ intellect mils,’ such as # M. 
Sorel, who treats it as a ‘ social myth.’ But it is not 
liow't appears to the’fhass of Syndicalists. The 
ordinary revolutionary French Trade Unionist be- 
4ieves as fervently and as liter ally in tfyis social 
* cataclysm,»as did the early disciples of Christ in the 
establishment of a reign of God on Ea^jth. But 
ttie tiling is an absurdity. It presupposes a char¬ 
acter and a degree of solidarity am? organisation in 

1 Paul Delesalle, La CmfUlratWf GitiiraU du Travail (Paris), * 
1907. - 
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the working class which palpably does not exist at 
present, and which, if it did exist, would render the 
‘general strike unnecessary, since Capitalism and aJ5 
its evils must already have crumbled away without 
resistance before such a force. As a practical .policy, 
the revolutionary general strike, as some of* its 
Gerrtton critics have said, is ‘General Nqpisense 1 ! 

The other peculiarly characteristic method is 
sabotage. Sabotage is vaunted by many of the 
French Syndicalist leaders as a specially effective 
form of action. But whether it is so in reality, 
seems rather doubtful. Its warmest advocates admit 
that it must be used very carefully and discrimin¬ 
atingly ; that, if employed blindly, sabotage recoils 
upon the worker. 1 Moreover, it is open to serious 
objection on moral grounds. Its immorality is not 
lessened'by the tu t quogue algument of the Syn¬ 
dicalists that the bourgeois employers, who cry out 
against their workmen injuring or defrauding therm, 
are themselves injuring or defrauding the public. 
In fact, the worst part of the immorality does not 
lie in aijy wrong which the workman does to his? 
employer by sabotage—(many forms of sabotage, ‘ 
from thai point of view, are no more immoral than 
a strike)—but in the. danger to hi4 own character as 
a craftsman an'd a citizen. Sorel himself has in¬ 
sisted on this, and he strongly deprecates sabotage 

® See L. Jouhaux, Synditalismcfrmfais (Paris), 19^3. 
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* as tending to lower the dignity of labour and the 

perfection of • the worker’s professional skill, on 
tyhlch is*based his'claim to the sovereignty of the * 
world. However, we need not labour this point. 
Even iij Prance, as we have said above, sabotage is 
realty more honoured in theory than in practice. 
In.this'country it is practically unknown; it njftkes 
terjfclittle appeal to the British Trade Unionist, to 
whose moral sense, or conception of ‘ fair play,’ the 
doctrine seems, at any rate in its more positive and 
developed form, to be naturally repugnant. 

Let us pass now from methods to ends. It is often 
complained that the aims of Syndicalism are very 
vague, that no satisfactory answer is given to those 
who ask for details of the Syndicalist cwmmonwealth. 
There is some truth in this; indeed, many Syn¬ 
dicalists steadfastly sefuse to discuss the (lay after 
to-morrow. “ As soon as we think of definite aims, 
endlgss disputes arise. Some say that their aims 
will lie realfsed in a sodet' witRout any government. 
Others say they will be realised in an elaborately 
• organised and directed society. Which is right ? I 
do not take the responsibility of deciding. I wait to 
decide whither I am going until I havd returned from 
the journey, vhifh will in itself have shown whither 
I am going.’’ 1 Nevertheless the general outline of 
the theory is sufficiently clear to enaW® us to offer 

1 e ee V Action syndicalitle, by Victor Grifftielhes (Paris), j>, 4. 
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some criticism. The goal aimed at is, in the words 
of Mr. Tom Mann, “ a condition of Society where 
industry will be controlled by thdse engaged ther&iic, 
on the basis of free societies; these to co-operate 
for the production of all the requirements oij, life in 
the most efficient maimer, and the distribution of 
the auric with the truest equity; a Society in which 
Parliaments and Governments will have disappeared', 
having served their purpose with the capitalist 
system.” 1 This is, to put it shortly, a demand for 
a community based exclusively on associations of 
producers, 2 each freely controlling its own industry, 
without the interference of that engine of op¬ 
pression, the State. 

We need net stop here to argue how far this plan 
means a resuscitation of the Co-operative workshop 
idea, am}, whether the Trade .Unions would fail as 
the Co-operative workshops have failed. Given the 
assumptions of the Syndicalists as to the re-organisa¬ 
tion of society, ther£ need '.lot be (in this country 
at any rate; the case is rather different in France 
owing to the peculiarities of the national tempera- 1 
ment and of the industrial structure) either the 

lack of capital'and equipment and directive ability, 

* 

1 From Single Tax to Syndicalism , by To/1 Mann (The Syndi* 
calist Library), London, 1913, p. xitf. 

2 Producers mtist, of course, be understood in the widest sense- 
including, e.g? f Clnions of teachers, sanitarv emDlovees. doctors, 
etc. <j|c. 
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or any of the rocks on which this form of co-opera- 
tioh has generally split. The veal difficulty centres 
in, {he relation^ of’the producers and consumers. 
Now Syndicalism does not, of course, propose that 
each Unjon should be an entirely isolated corporation, 
free to exploit the rest of the community at its will: 
it does nqf, claim absolute ownership of the mines' 
f8r the miners, or of the railways for the railwaymen. 
It does, in fact, provide to some extent for the 
interests of the consumers—for the interests, that is 
to say, of all the other bodies of producers as against 
those of any particular one. The various Unions 
will be united in local Trades Councils all over the 
country. The railways, for instance, “will be 
managed by the railwaymen’s national Union, in 
dose and constant touch with every national organ¬ 
isation and with the Trades Councils, thus learning 
the exact requirements of each industry and the 
needs .of the residents of each district.” 1 And at 
the head of all we shall*ha e, as we are told in The 
Miners' Next Step, “a Central Production Board, 
Who, with a Statistical Department to ascertain the 
needs 'of fhe people, will issue its demands on the 
different departments of industry, leaving to # the men 
themselves to defcrmine under what conditions and 
how the work shall be done,” or, as ft i% put by the 
French Syndicalists, Pataud and Pou^ef, “a Stat- 
1 From Single Tax to Syndicalism, p. 105. 
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stical Committee composed of delegates of the 
Unions and of the Trades Councils,' compiling "in- 
urmation as to production and consiynption, serving 
is a link between the different associations of pro- 
lucers, regularising the whole social functioning, and 
maintaining a proper balance of supply and demand 
ihraughout the country.” 1 

But such an organisation means one of two thingk 

Either it means an Anarchist Utopia, in which all 

difficulties are disposed of by simply assuming a 

regime of perfect brotherhood. This, in fact, is 

pretty much the assumption of MM. Pataud and 

Pouget’s book, a book throughout which, as Prince 

Kropotkin says, “ can be felt the life-giving breath 

of Anarchisih.” Or, if it is to bear any relation to 

actual facts and possibilities, it means that some of 

the control passes out of the* hands of the Unions, 

that coercive powers may be exercised by alien 

bodies, that, in short, the banished Stats and 
« *« * . * * 
municipalities, disguised &s Trades Councils and 

Statistical Committees or Productive Boards, will 

have found re-admission to the Syndicalist common 4 

wealth. Exactly how heavy or how light the yoke 

of this authority might be, whether the Statistical 

Committee, in order to maintain stability and 

efficiency in.thete-organisecf industrial society, would 

1 See Comment nous ferons t fa Revolution, by E. Pataud and 
E. f*ouget, p. 170. 
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not develop a vast bureaucratic machinery—these 
ar& questions which we need not argue. The point 
is tliat Syndicqjisin* try as it may, cannot get rid oi 
the organised consumers, call them the State or what 
you wiU. The mere fact that these supreme con¬ 
trolling bodies are to be composed of delegates from 
different grades or professions, instead of r«pr£* 
lentatives of geographical constituencies, makes very 
little difference to their power of interference with 
particular sections of producers. Nor, we may add, 
does such a plan necessarily guarantee a better 
expression of the general will. It may be true, as 
the Syndicalists urge, that each individual, as a 
producer, finds his strongest and most enduring 
interest in his production. But this Is not to say 
that his interest is equally strong and enduring in 
everybody else’s tradej nor is it any criterion of his 
knowledge and capacity to deal with wealth produc¬ 
tion as a whole. The engineer, the bootmaker, the 
carpenter, tlie miner, thff school* teacher, the street- 
cleaner, and the rest who would compose the Trades 
Council that superseded, say, the present municipality 
of Durhaifi, would not necessarily be more interested 

•j£ 

in, or better supervisors of, the education or # the sani¬ 
tation of the citjt Nor would a similarly constituted 
national body be necessarily superiorly 4 Parliament 
of citizens drawn together from the tflwtis and the 
countjps. It might, i» fact,*be decidedly inferion* 
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But because Syndicalism does not offer us an 
organisation of society which we can accept, it* is 
not, therefore, to be dismissed as pf no account 
whatever. On the contrary, the essence of its claim, 
which is the right of the worker to control the 
conditions of his work, is of the utmost value. 
i'hi» claim of the producer is, of course, not a new 
one; it has always been asserted by Socialists,Mruf 
it has been considerably overshadowed by the 
insistence upon the rights und interests of the con¬ 
sumer on the one hapd, and upon the importance of 
efficiency in wealth-production on the other. 

The stream of Syndicalist influence during the 
last few years has been a powerful factor in awaken¬ 
ing the aspirations for a fuller freedom in the slaves 
of modem industry. Indeed, it is there that the true 
answer is to be found to the question—“ How much 
Syndicalism is tfyere in this country ?" As a definite 
theory, intelligently held, Syndicalism hardly exists 
here. The Trade Unionist in London or Man¬ 
chester is not moved, like his comrade in Paris or 
Lyons, by the vision of the great revolutionary' 
general strike ^ nor does he envisage a Utopia with 
no Government and no State. On the other hand, 
Syndicalism has made its influencelfelt in two ways. 

1 Mr. and itr*. Webb emphasised the point many years ago in 
their Industrial Dtinocrnsv. and a train in Problems of Modem 
Industry. 
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It has undoubtedly helped to bring political action 
into^ disfavour among large sections of the Trade 
Union movement. Thousands of workmen to-day, 
though they understand nothing of the principles 
of Syndicalism, have conceived a violent distrust of 
Parliament and a corresponding belief in the 
efficacy o? ‘direct action.’ But this distrust* of 
politics is not with the great majority a reasoned 
conviction ; it does not go very deep, and it is not 
likely to be more than a passing phase. The other 
result, for which Syndicalism ijiay claim much of 
the credit, is something far more lasting: it is, in 
a word, the feeling, just referred to, that it is 
intolerable that the workman should be for ever a 
‘ wage-slave,’ without initiative or responsibility, a 
mere instrument of capitalist production, and that 
he is entitled to, and’must struggle for, not merely 
higher wages, shorter hours and better conditipns 
of wtfdc, but^ a far greater control over those con¬ 
ditions. How then can lie get it, and what are its 
limitations to be F 

Tim complete autonomy of the producers’ group, 
which is *so persistently claimed by the French 
Syndicalists is, as we have seen, an impossibility— 
except it be in ♦ visionary Anarchist society. On 
the other hand, it is evident that u" tli «the present 
capitalistic organisation of industry there is not 
much .chance of the Workman attaining any greater 
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degree of control than he now has. That, indeed, 
is one of the reasons why Labour is oppose^! to 
capitalism. But the present capitalistic organisa¬ 
tion, with its private ownership, is actually being 
transformed. Socialism, whether we like it of not, 
is spreading steadily. A large proportion of the 
workers are already employees not of private masters 
but of the community. It cannot be long now twfore 
the railways and the mines—two great services em¬ 
ploying over a million men—are nationalised, and it 
is hardly conceivable that the evolution will stop 
there. We shall not, therefore, be adventuring into 
a very remote Utopia in discussing briefly the con¬ 
trol of industry in a Collectivist State—especially as 
we do not propose to go into minute details of 
organisation, still less to speculate upon such possible 
developments as the abolition of the wage system. 1 

.What shape,* then, is this control of industry to 
» 

1 The State of the future will'no doubt include a great many 
voluntary associations of consumers. The Co-operative movement 
of to-day, with its vast network of Stores, its great Wholesale 
Departments, its millions of members, and its thousands of millions 
sterling of annual turnover, is, in Great Britain and on»the Continent# 
of Europe alike? Iiot only a very powerful force, but a genuine 
popular growth. It is not necessary to suppose that all these 
activities would disappear in a democratic Sftte. Nor, on the other 
hand, is it possible 40 imagine thei# extension to cover the whole of 
the national industry. But in any case, it makes no difference to 
the problem ^hft we are dealing with here—the share of control 
which the producers are to* have. *The employees of the Co- 
9 operative Wholesale Society occupy in this respect exactly fhe same 
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lake ? Let us be clear at the outset that the future 
in^ustri^l State jvill not dispense with Trade 
Unionism, as lias sometimes been suggested. For 
a long time to come, at all events, the producers will 
havf as great a need of a protective organisation 
against*the public as they have against the private, 
pmployerS to-day, and there is no doubt that the 
Tracle Union, in some form, must be a permanent 
institution. It is a question not of its existence, but 
of its status. The general principles which must 
determine the question were laid down by the authors 
of Industrial Democracy' 1 nearly twenty years ago. 

position as those of the Post Office, or of a State Railway service, 
or of a Local Education Authority. 

There must also be a place for voluntary associations of pro¬ 
ducers. It is true the ‘ self-governing workshop ’ affords no solution 
of the ‘social problem.’ It has broken down in practice again and 
again, even under apparently favourable conditions; While for the 
‘great industry’ of a modern civilisation it is fundamentally un- 
uited, Nevertheless, here and there it may’be possible, and^even 
^cesi&ry, tha^ enterprises should be fun by voluntary groups. 
Apart altogether from the prdtluction of material commodities, a 
large part of the field of literature and art, for instance, cannot be 
organised by the Statj. One of the valuable contributions of the 
Guild Socialists is their insistence on the diversity of construction 
that mhst obtain in the future Society. But since there is no 
question here of control by the State or any ftlien body, it is not 
relevant to the present argument to discuss such associations. 

1 Industrial DemoQpcy, pp. 818 ff. These principles, and the 
whole theory of the control oP industry, hav% been discussed and 
elaborated recently by Mr. G. D. H. Cole in the \torld of Labour , 
by The New Age in a series of articles dealing*with “Guild 
Socialism,” and by Mr. A. £. Oragf and others in National Gtqlds. 
The theory of “ Guild Socillism ” is referred to in the text below. 
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“The series of decisions,” they said, “which make 
up industrial administration, fall into three main 
classes. There is, first, the decision a*; to what shall 
be produced—that is to say, the exact commodity 
or service to be supplied to the consumers. • Inhere 
is, secondly, the judgment as to the manner in which 
tlhe "production shall take place, the adaption of 
material, the choice of processes and the seleition 
of human agents. Finally, there is the altogether 
different question of the conditions under which 
these human agents shall be employed—the tempera¬ 
ture, atmosphere and sanitary arrangements amid 
which they shall work, the intensity and duration of 
their toil and the wages given as its reward.” The 
conclusion arrived at by Mr. and Mrs. Webb is that 
the first and second decisions must always be made 
by the 'consumer, whilst in the third the organised 
producers have a title to great and even predominant 
influence. 

Let us, however, analyse the matter a little more 
closely. The first decision does indisputably belong 
to the censumers. It is they, and not the producers, 
who must settle the kind and the amount of the 
things t» be made or the services supplied. This, 
indeed, is a matter of sqcial necessity, and the 
practice of Capitalism and the theory of Syndicalism 
alike are bound to subordinate the producer to the 
community in this, department. On the second 
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’•point controversy arises. The claim that the 
methods of production, processes, material and so 
onyshould be entirely controlled by the community 
is based on the assumption that each particular 
section of producers is necessarily biased in favour 
of its own established methods and processes and 
materials, t that “ if the producers had had ^tbe 
decision, the world would still have been using 
wooden sailing-ships, travelling by the stage coach, 
and wearing hand-woven products; no section of 
producers would ever welcome the supersession of 
its own cherished skill.” 1 On the other hand, it is 
urged that while much of the criticism which has 
been levelled against Trade Unions for their hostility 
to innovations and their attachment tcs old systems 
is only too well founded, it does not take sufficient 
account of the fact that Labour has largely ^een in 
the past victimised rather than benefited by new 
process and machinery. In a state of society where 
such "change? did not threaten‘harder exploitation 
and more unemployment, the attitude of the workers 
would be very different. It is impossible to deny 

• that there»is much truth in this contention, and since 
we are, in fact, contemplating such a state o£society, 
we may be propped to allow the producer some 
share of contiol in these‘matters. Nevejtheless, the 
claim of the community, here too, must bfe paramount. 

* What Syndicalism Meant, by S.%nd B. Webb, 1912, p, 15^ 
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Very likely there would be no great degree of friction ( 
industrial changes, as a rule, are not cataclysmic, but 
part of a constant and gradual evolution. But i. jn 
any given case a deadlock did arise (if, for example, 
the whole of the railway men offered a united resist¬ 
ance to some new system of locomotion which public 
'-V.pWon desired), the matter must be settled in favour 
of the public. It is vital to human progress that 
no vested interest should stereotype the forms of 
industry, or stand in the way of any scientific 
advance. A system of joint control, then, may be 
feasible here, putting the management of processes 
and materials in the hands of representatives both 
of producers and of consumers, provided always that 
the eonsumeis have the final word. 

It will be observed, however, that we have left out 
one item of this second set of. decisions—“ the selec¬ 
tion of human agents.” The question of the appoint¬ 
ment and responsibility of the managers and officials 
in the industry is not so easily settled as that of the 
control of processes. It forms, indeed, part of the 
problem which arises on the third class of decisions* 
In that third class, it will be generally agreed, there. 
is scope for a vast extension of self-government to 
the producers, and the settlement^of regulations as 
to safety sanitation and so on, and even of the 
hours of k.baur, presents little difficulty. But the 
crpx lies in the questions of. payment and of the 
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direction of industry. Let us take a concrete 
example. Are the railways to be not only owned, 
but Actually managed by the State ? Is the form oi 
organisation, that is to say, to be one in which the 
employees are still working under the orders oi 
officials appointed by the State, and receiving wages 
fixed by tl»e State (or by a State Board of Confro 
on which their representatives have a place) ? Or is 
it, on the other hand, to be one in which the whols 
service, though owned by the State, is handed over 
as it were, to a self-governing ^corporation to run 
the State, of course, reserving to itself general powers 
of control ? This latter is the form which is favoured 
by the advocates of ‘Guild Socialism .’ 1 In this 
system the State “would let on a renewable lease 
the initial capital required by the Guild on its 
formation.” In retunf for that, the Guild wAdd pay 
an annual contribution to the natjpnal budget .in 
lieu ofi rent, and would a(Jinit representatives of the 
State on its couicils. Apai t from the general over¬ 
lordship of the State, the Guild would be troubled 
\tith no interference in its internal affairs qr in its 
•conduct of the'industry. It woukj.be a “self- 
governing brotherhood of producers,” charged with 
the responsjbilityjof providing the public with an 
“efficient, fair, and general service*, .a at a fair 
price.” But this scheme possesses certain funda- 
1 See The Neg Age, 2nd April 1914. 
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' mental weaknesses. Its main defect, from the con¬ 
sumers’ point of view, lies in the proposal to make 
the industry a trading body. The community coOid 
not incur the risk of exploitation by such a brother¬ 
hood of monopolists, and we suspect that ct would 
soon have to extend the somewhat shadowy control 
resfcrved to it into such a substantial reality as would 
reduce the Guilds to impotence. ‘, 

On the other hand, the hierarchic structure of the 
Guild (including, as it would, every one engaged in 
the industry from, the supreme directors to the 
humblest apprentice, from the most highly skilled 
‘brainworker’ to the ‘ordinary machine-minder’ 
or ‘labourer ’) 1 would, from the producers’ stand¬ 
point, present many of the same difficulties that we 
are faced with to-day in capitalist or collectivist 
enterprises—alike in regard ‘to the distribution of 
prpfits and to.the apportioning of control. How 
long would it be before pew associations hadtojoe 
created within the Guild itself to protect the weaker 
grades against the stronger? Guild Socialism 
accuses, Collectivism of proposing to set up a gigantic 
Servile State; Collectivists may retort that the* 
Guild tystem would end in a score of little Servile 
States! 

1 We BKe,*oPcourse, using these terms not with all the connota¬ 
tions they have to-day, but merely to^express differences of interest 
wlbich under any system must be permanent. 
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Nevertheless, it is easy to see that the Collectivist 
alternative, howevsjr it may look on paper, may 
mean in practice something considerably less than 
the genuine extension of control that is demanded. 
It % iff fact, essential, if the industry is to be a 
democratic and not a merely bureaucratic organisa¬ 
tion, to eisure that the producers shall have a Teal 
influence in the sphere of management as well as of 
payment. It is, of course, idle to suppose that any 
large and complicated industry can be run without 
a disciplined submission to orders. But it may 
make all the difference by whom the orders are 
, given, and there seems no adequate reason against a 
considerable power of election of officials, managers 
and foremen being entrusted to the employees them¬ 
selves, provided that it stopped short of the appoint¬ 
ment of the supreme directors, the heaefi ‘of the 
industry and the ‘technical experts.’ This would 
asfoid* that .filtering down of, minute regulations 
through one grade after another to a huge army of 
automata at the bottom—the system which makes 
the great Collectivist bureaucracies of t«-day so 
irksome and so inhuman . 1 For theje at the top 

1 Cf.Vanderveide, Colectivism and Industrial Evolution, pp. 154 S'. 
“In the administrative order, %s in the politi^l, the characteristic 
of the present regime is centralisation pushed to the Extreme. From 
top to bottom, in any form of administration* vAatever, there 
reigns a system of management which has much more regard 
to decSion than to exeentton, which unnerves initiative and does. 
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would be concerned only with the gcperal principles 
and with those determinations which f were # the 
special affair of the consumers; whilst the work¬ 
ing rules and conditions would be settled on a 
democratic basis, which allowed a fuller stfope for 
^responsibility and initiative. * 

' t o pursue the subject into further detail wouljl 
be beyond the province of this book. A question 
of more immediate importance—granting that this 
partnership of the Trade Unions and the State in 
industry is the idea? to be aimed at—is to see how 
the Trade Unions of to-day are to fit themselves for 
such a responsibility. Let us, therefore, recall the 

away with responsibility. In the Belgian State-railways, for 
example—and one could say as much for other countries—an 
engineer in charge of a shop cannot modify the processes or the 
system of Management of the service which is directly entrusted to 
him, without the authorisation of his chief, who has in turn to 
ask f for the authorisation of the management, which again in 
the majority of cases has £o ask fop the approval o( the Coiircil«of 
Administration. In a word, every hew proposal has to pierce three 
zones, in which it has many a chance of obstacles in red-tape, 
ignorance, or hostility. If it comes from a man of much will-power 
he will overcome these obstacles; but as men of this calibre are the 
exception, initiative speedily finds itself rebuffed, and* ofteAer than « 
not, becomes in th£ end ineffectual. On the other hand, this triple 
shell whicl. is required by the organisation itself—with the object 
of referring everything to the centre—has t^e effect of doing away 
with responsibility* . . . This systlfcm has struck its root so deeply 
that the control in public enterprises comes about, not from the 
economic point of view, but from the formal point of view. The 
grejit question is to know if th£ autho* : sations have been asked and 
( obtained from the hierarchy of ranks in^Keir proper order.’* 
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main features of our survey and the suggestions which 
have emerged from, it. In the first place, we have 
seen Trade Unionism engaged in a ceaseless hand-to- 
hand struggle with capitalism. That struggle must 
obvjpusty go on for the present, and its most potent 
weapon* the strike, cannot yet be laid aside. The 
right to strike, indeed, cannot be given up eveiT^n 
tho socialisation of an industry, though its exorcise 
should become rarer and rarer as both the Union and 
the State advance towards the harmonious relation¬ 
ship we have outlined. Secondly, the deplorable 
condition of confusion and disorganisation in the 
Trade Union movement not only embitters am 
helps to prolong the struggle of Capital and Labour, 
but leaves the Unions, in most industries, hopelessly 
unprepared to take up the responsibility of control. 

As against this, however, we hijve seen a nefv spirit 
spreading, and the beginnings of «ueh a fusion of 
&rut& as nyiy presently* develop the Unions, so far 
as structure at any rate is concerned, into the ideal 
organisations of producers. But, thirdly, there is 
at present only about one-quarter of the* working 
population inside the Trade Union#; whereas an 
effective system of national industry requires that 
no one should ^be oqjside. And therefore the 
“campaign against non - Unionists,"* that is so 
prolific a source of dispute to-day, is doubly right. . 
It ^ justified because the nomUnionist is a senous 
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menace to the standard of life of the whole working 
class, just as a barrister, who stopd outside ,the great 
corporation of the Bar and uudercut'minimum rates 
and conditions, would be a menace to the legal pro¬ 
fession, just as (to take a larger but still h pretty 
close analogy) a man who in the name of personal 
Utility claimed exemption from the regulations of hip 
town—claimed, say, the right to ride in a tram car 
when suffering from diphtheria or small-pox, or to do 
without drains or sanitary conveniences—would be a 
menace to his fellow-citizens. Public opinion does 
not expect either the Bar or the municipality to 
permit such a ‘ freedom ’; why should public opinion 
ask the Trade Union to permit it ? Furthermore— 
and this is the second ground of justification—the 
national industry itself requires, as we have said, 
that each professional organisation, whether of 
manual or of brain workers, should include every 
member of the profession ? .only so cap the Trade 
Union, or association of producers, be a democratic 
unit in a democratic state. 

Fourthly, the Trade Unions have to be conpjdered 
from a different standpoint—not as fighting bodies 
organised for defence or aggression, but as associa¬ 
tions of craftsmen united t for constructive work. 
The State,'as we have seen, has already begun to 
delegate to them some sjnall administrative functions 
connected with insurance against sickness artl un- 
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employment. But there is no reason why they 
should njt play a still more important part. In the 
sphere of technical education, for instance, certain 
Unions have fairly definite advisory powers in 
resp^t *of Trade Schools established by the local 
authorities , 1 and those powers might be deliberately 
extended *until the Union became the responsffSIe 
authority for the training of the workers in its craft 
The whole supervision of working conditions, again, 
the enforcement of the Factory Acts and of the 
Coalmines Regulations, or the. management of the 
Labour Exchanges, might gradually be brought 
under the direction of the Trade Unions. We say 
‘gradually ’ advisedly, for it would be necessary, of 
course, for them to train up a special staff of officers 
for the work, and it is not possible to produce by 
the day after to-morrow the m^n qualified to take 
on such responsibilities. If anythiwg of the sort is 
to W done* the first stop will probably have to be 
the creation of something like the Trade Union 
school in Berlin, which is run by the German 
General Commission, giving instruction to* selected 
students not only in history and stponomics, but 
in the science of statistics, in workmeiA insur¬ 
ance, in factory^ and ipdustrial legislation. It is 

*Cf., for example, the position of Unions in^hf printing and 
braiding trades, etc., in congection With the technical schools of the 
Londtft County Council.' 
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hardly necessary to say that neither the Prussian 

nor the Imperial authorities lopk upon tip is scjiool 
with much favour; but there is no ‘reason why we 
should not take a larger view in this country. In 
any case, the British Trade Union movem^ntj fc if it 
^^js to become a really powerful force, will have to 
establish and develop a system of education for its 
own members, both general and specialised,* to 
supplement the scandalously inadequate instruction 
which the nation at present thinks good enough for 
the working class. And such a task would be enor¬ 
mously facilitated by that close alliance with the 
Co-operative movement which has been found bo 
valuable in Belgium and elsewhere. 

Finally we have seen Labour hesitating and un¬ 
certain about its politics, torn between adherence to 
a parliamentary Party and the Syndicalist doctrine 
that through industrial organisation and ‘direct 
action 1 alone lies tjie path of emancipation.'*. We 
need not recapitulate the arguments in favour of 
political action. But we may add this very cogent 
one—that the shortest and easiest way to ^ real 
control by th% producers lies in the socialisation of 
industrits, and that, therefore, there is obvious need 
for a Party in Parliament wlpch shaft strive for such a 
goal, and which shall help to ensure a proper place 
, for the Trade Union yi the management of each 
* industry as it passes into publk hands, 
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We look, then, to the Trade Union movement to 
become j close-kni^ federation, with each unit cover¬ 
ing its propei* trade or group; embracing within 
itself every craftsman and labourer in that trade; 
ser^pd ftt its head and in its branches alike by a staff 
of trained officers; balancing its centralised adminis¬ 
tration b$ the fullest recognition of all its subsidiary 
crafts and local interests. Such an organisation will 
not aim at superseding the State, but at making 
Labour a power in the State through representation 
on all its councils. Linked thins, on the one side, to 
a political Party, and, on the other, to the Co-opera¬ 
tive movement, the Unions will prepare themselves 
for the responsibilities of self-government in factory 
and mine and workshop, for a real co-partnership in 
the national industry. The making of such a united 
Labour movement will not be easy task nor a 
short one. British Trade Unionism, like the British 
Constitution, is not the«creatiqji of a single master¬ 
mind or of a philosophic school; it is a long and 
awkward growth. And, as it grew, so it must be 
transformed—slowly and patiently. The British 
workman is a hardened opportunist, pjone, like every 
Briton, to despise a new idea, both because*it is new 
and because it 5 an idea. Yet when the idea has 
triumphed, as in the end it must, he will jiold it fast 
and apply it thoroughly. t To-day a new spirit is 
beginning to stir tin* Trade Union world—bringing. 
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larger views of freedom, of labour, ,of citizenship, 
saner views of organisation and ,strategy; presently 
they will be driven home by those great economic 
forces which no theory and no institution can 
resist. Then a real Industrial Democracy ‘will- be 
bom. 
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